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SPANISH TYRANNY 


PANISH tyranny, played up widely as the cause for our inter- 
ference in Cuban affairs, was merely autocratic rule like that 
in many parts of the world today. The Spaniards had lost all 

their American possessions except the Cuban and Puerto Rican areas, 
and they were determined to hold these at all costs lest their rapidly 
dwindling empire might reach zero point. On the other hand, the 
people in Cuba had the same urge toward independence as that of 
the former Spanish possessions in North and South America. The 
Cubans sacrificed both lives and property in meeting the onslaughts 
of a resolute army that destroyed things root and branch in a series 
of devastating wars to reduce the island to subordination. The meth- 
ods employed seemed so much more horrible for the reason that most 
modern nations had outgrown such methods, except in dealing with 
the Negroes; and many advocates of freedom in foreign lands be- 
lieved that people like the Cubans who had so long battled against 
oppression should have freedom and independence. American in- 
vestors in that area, of course, wanted to interfere to safeguard their 
interests. 

Of Spanish tyranny, however, we still have a long story. The 
longest chapter in the history of these possessions, as now written, is 
the record of the atrocities of Spain. The older Cubans distinctly 
remember the troublous times, and Puerto Ricans are not silent on 
this recital of trying days. In the Philippines, where the matter of 
subjugation and Christianization required even more force, Spanish 
authority was maintained probably more vigorously and cruelly than 
in any other possession. Filipinos with such memories grow bitter 
in their rehearsal of the “nefarious deeds” of their former tormentors. 
The best evidence of this hostility was that when the Filipinos saw 
that the Spanish power had been broken by the onslaught of the 
Americans in 1898, they invariably rushed upon the Spaniards cut off 
in the outlying towns, robbed them and killed them. These infuri- 
ated people even killed Spanish priests to whom they had looked 
for guidance toward ultimate salvation. Some of these priests, how- 
ever, had led rather loose lives, exploiting ignorant natives and in- 
dulging in frivolities of the world, even to the extent of having con- 
cubines in the capacity of servants. It is not uncommon to meet a 
Filipino who boasts of being the child or the grandchild of the priest 
stationed long ago in his town. 

The writers on colonization in the English language, moreover, 
paint a dark picture of the colonization under the Spaniards. These 
authors give the Dutch a very low rating because of their crimes 
committed in exploiting their colonists, but the Spaniards meet with 
just as much disfavor with those evaluating the achievements of the 
Europeans engaged in commercial expansion and colonial enterprise. 

' (Continued on page 132) 
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ANTONIO MACEO 


HERE have been many wars 
about and around Cuba, but 
only two that may be called 
Cuban—the Ten Years’ War from 
1868 to 1878, and the Revolt of 
1895 which lasted until 1898. And 
great have been the struggles of the 
Cuban people for themselves, and 
their battles for liberty from the 
yoke of Spanish oppression, but 
with the coming of Antonio Maceo, 
who was to become the greatest 
military leader in Cuban history, 
comes ‘‘the Swing of the Pendu- 
lum,’’ 

Antonio Maceo, a patriot, and 
dominant figure in the Cuban cause 
for freedom, was one of the emi- 
nent men of Negro descent born in 
Cuba. He was proud of his blood 
as is revealed in his personal corre- 
spondence when in Haiti. He came 
into the world at a time when all 
Cuba was in a state of terrible un- 
rest, shocked by the violence, the 
bloodshed and fury of the Spanish 
nation. Maceo’s father, a veteran 
in the wars for freedom, spent his 
entire useful years contending 
against Spain. He summoned 
Maceo and his other brothers to his 
death bed to give them a parting 
word, and just before the final clos- 
ing of his eyes, he had each one of 
his sons take the oath that he would 
fight forever until Spanish tyranny 
was ended in Cuba. 

When Antonio reached the age of 
twenty, he voluntarily joined the 
insurgent army as a private in 
1868 and, though without military 
training, by his natural military 
ability, by his personal magnetism 
as a leader, and by dint of hard 
labor, he soon climbed to the high 
rank of Major General of the east- 
ern forces of the island. He caught 
the imagination of the whole world 
by his fearlessness in his machete 
(hand-fighting knife-like sword) 
attacks. He was called (most fre- 
quently) ‘‘The Centaur’’ because 
he and his horse seemed fabulously 
one, and ‘‘The Lion’’ because 
he was magnificent in destruction. 


By Peart ADAMS FREALING 


The Negro blood in him scorned 
the white man’s unromantic trig- 
ger-pulling, and cried out for a cut- 
ting edge. With a blood-dealing, 
dusky hand, Maceo attained the 
fearsomeness and grandeur of god- 
head. He was, naturally, a hand- 
some, stalwart, gay fellow of heroic 
figure, weighing some two hundred 
and ten pounds. He wore a little 
beard much like George V’s, and 
as elegant as any to be seen on 
Paris boulevards. His odd passion 
for almost too frequent bathing 
suggests General Valeriano Weyler 
(‘‘Butcher’’ Weyler) whose chief 
delight was the bathroom. It is a 
strange parallel that those two 
great opposing personalities, the 
Spanish marquis, and the Negro 
rebel whose brains were devoted to 
human destruction possessed bodies 
with a penchant for the bath. In 
addition to Maceo’s bathing ardor, 
his penchant for perfume and clean 
linen often amused his brother, 
General José Maceo. The bath was 
his refuge from the agitations, 
vituperations, and horrors of the 
outside world. Where Lincoln read 
‘‘The Tempest’’ to calm his mind, 
Maceo took a bath. 





ANTONIO MACEO 


With an old-world civility, some- 
times intense, sometimes cold, some- 
times weary, Maceo listened to his 
visitors, and agreed that war was 
eruel, that all wars were cruel in 
their very essence and practice. 
His duty, however, he explained, 
was to end the suffering of the pres- 
ent ome, and abolish slavery as 
quickly as possible by whatever 
strong means were necessary. 

Those who knew him admired 
him for his high moral life, and 
his sterling qualities as a man, and 
as a soldier. He once said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve I am capable to aspire to en- 
joy liberty more so than others, 
having fought many years for it, 
because the slavery of passions does 
not abide with me.’’ 

In the case of many other Cu- 
bans, their mission was to write, 
but the work of Antonio was to 
fight relentlessly and continuously. 
He gave his foes no rest. ‘‘Kept 
them on the move and wore them 
out.’’ He was the terror of every 
Spaniard, from private to general, 
men who had distinguished them- 
selves in European and African 
campaigns. Under his _ skillful 
leadership he defeated such men as 
Blanco, Martinez Campos, Weyler, 
and a host of other high officers. 
His campaign in Baracoa in 1878 
evinced masterly generalship, as 
did also his utter rout of Santa- 
cledes at San Ulpiano. 

There is no important skirmish 
or battle in which his name does 
not appear for its meritorious 
achievements. His last campaign 
in Pinar del Rio beyond Havana, 
and on the narrowest point of the 
island was the most glorious of 
those conducted by Antonio Maceo 
against trained Spanish soldiers 
who were intrenched at their base 
and headquarters in the capital. 
His exploits in those regions are 
worthy to rank Maceo with the 
great soldiers of antiquity. 

' Besides his sword, his pen has 
left us reflections worthy of preser- 
vation. ‘‘The Cubans whatever 
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their citizenship have one and only 
one flag, and that has been smeared 
with the blood of the revolutionary 
martyrs.’’ This comment implies 
the blood from both black and 
white, for José Marti always said 
that the republic would have been 
impossible without the brawn and 
muscles of all races. The diplomatic 
correspondence of Spain and Eng- 
land and the United States showed 
furtive glances toward Cuba from 
the time of Thomas Jefferson to 
the present day. In those early 
days, Maceo was skeptical of Uncle 
Sam’s solicitude for the welfare of 
the Cubans. The Platt Amendment 
brought out and justified very 
clearly his belief: ‘‘It is better to 
fall or climb without help than to 
contract a dangerous debt of grati- 
tude with a powerful neighbor.’’ 

The history of the Negro in Span- 
ish America centered in Cuba, 
Venezuela, and Central America. 
In the sixteenth century, slaves be- 
gan to arrive in Cuba and Negroes 
joined many of the exploring expe- 
ditions from there to various parts 
of America. The slave trade great- 
ly increased in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and after 
the revolution of Haiti large num- 
bers of French emigrants from that 
island settled in Cuba. This and 
Spanish greed increased the harsh- 
ness of slavery, and eventually led 
the Negroes to revolt. 

In 1844 Governor O’Donnell be- 
gan a cruel persecution of the 
black race on account of a plot dis- 
covered among them. Finally in 
1868 broke out the Ten Years’ War 
in which Negroes and Whites 
joined, and fought side by side. 
They demanded the abolition of 
slavery, and equal political rights 
for natives and foreigners, whites 
and blacks. The war was cruel and 
bloody but ended in 1878 with the 
abolition of slavery, while a further 
uprising the following year secured 
civil rights for Negroes. 

When Spain first offered peace to 
the rebels, Maceo refused it. Writ- 
ing to Flor Crombet, another Ne- 
gro leader in the war, he said ‘‘I 
must interview Field Marshal Mar- 
tinez Compos to know what kind of 


peace he wants to make and what 
benefits the Cubans will derive 
from it. I want all officers under 
your command to be present, for I 
am anxious to learn the ability of 
this Field Marshal in handling this 
delicate matter of life and death.’’ 


Prior to selecting the place for 
the rendezvous, rumors had reached 
General Maceo that most of the 
Cuban leaders had by some un- 
known stratagem committed them- 
selves to end the Ten Years’ War. 
Many claimed it a useless warfare 
as they were incapable of ridding 
the island of the Spanish power. 
General Maceo counselled with his 
staff, and threatened to hang those 
responsible for entering into terms 
with the enemy, unknown to the 
president of the Junta. He was 
apprehensive about the whole thing, 
and, thinking that it was a trick, 
refused to have anything to do 
with it until he could confer with 
General Maximo Gomez of the 
Western part of the island. 

General Campos again presented 
his offer of peace, stating that 
Maceo was the only commanding 
general holding out. Thus for the 
first time in the history of Spain, 
the ragged and ‘‘disappearing rab- 
bits’’ had become soldiers worthy 
of being offered an armistice on the 
part of Spain by her highest rank- 
ing officer. General Maceo had his 
forces ready for any eventualities, 
but the Spaniards were sincere and 
wanted to bring the rebellion to a 
close. Field Marshal Campos was 
willing to grant any monetary con- 
sideration to stop what he termed a 
courageous but useless sacrifice of 
men and blood, and he offered such 
guarantees of autonomy ’as to in- 
sure that peace would reign in 
Cuba. Behind his offer he said was 
the entire Spanish nation. 

General Maceo first stipulated 
the freedom of all Negroes, and the 
protection of all soldiers in arms in 
insurgent ranks. This was agreed 
to. Maceo also confirmed the trea- 
sonable doings of some of the white 
officers and leaders, who were more 
interested in grasping the ‘‘eagle’’ 
in their palms than in the ultimate 
goal for which they took up arms. 
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He stated also that he doubted if 
the Cubans wanted to lay down 
arms, but that he was willing to 
leave the island and retire to 
Kingston, Jamaica, and await, un- 
der the terms of the armistice, con- 
firmation of the statement that the 
Cubans in foreign lands were tired 
of war. He promised not to take 
up his sword again if this were 
true. General Campos agreed to 
the tentative plans, and offered to 
Generals Maceo and Gomez a Span- 
ish warship to take them from San- 
tiago de Cuba to their destination 
under a flag of truce, and with safe 
eonduct. At this point, it can be 
said to the honor of Antonio Maceo, 
that not a single penny was ac- 
cepted for himself or his officers. No 
tender from the coffers of the Span- 
ish treasury was accepted by this 
Negro general. 

Reuben Dario, the greatest South 
American novelist, who had a strain 
of Negro blood in his veins, speak- 
ing of Antonio Maceo after Presi- 
dent Blanco had offered him an 
asylum in Nicaragua, relates the 
high regard with which his fellow 
people treated this remarkable gen- 
eral. 

José Marti who lived in New 
York City still dreamed of Free 
Cuba, notwithstanding all the suf- 
fering and imprisonment he had 
undergone for his beloved Cuba. 
Spanish economic oppression con- 
tinued in Cuba, and the leading 
chiefs of the Ten Years’ War, in- 
cluding Antonio Maceo, with large 
numbers of Negro soldiers, took the 
field again in 1895. The result was 
the eventual freeing of Cuba by 
the intervention of the United 
States. Negro regiments from the 
United States played an important 
role. 

The women had their part to play 
in the Revolt of 1895. And they 
too measured up to standard. They 
experienced a taste of the Cuban 
liberation fostered by the invincible 
Antonio Maceo. Their story is a 
painful one. With the forces of 


Calixto Abarez, there were eleven 

women, colored, wives of Eastern 

chiefs, who had abandoned their 
(Continued on page 143) 
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THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


CONOMIC: and political 
abuses of the working classes 


by the ruling groups in Cuba 
over a long period of time goaded 
them into armed resistance, which 
brought revolutionary elements in- 
to action several times during the 
last century. The two most impor- 
tant conflicts were the Ten Years’ 
War which lasted from 1868 to 
1878 and the War of 1895 which 
ended in 1898. 

Prolonged industrial stagnation 
came upon the country time and 
time again with the inevitable pov- 
erty and hardship following the 
wake of war as they always do in 
countries where agricultural pro- 
duction is the main reliance of the 
people. The commerce of Cuba suf- 
fered immensely. 

Toward the close of the last cen- 
tury the notorious and brutal Gen- 
eral Weyler was sent to Cuba by 
the Spanish authorities to suppress 
an insurrection then raging on the 
island and put sugar back to the 
imperial position it had gained in 
international The Cu- 
bans fought him with such cunning 
and courage under the leadership 
of Maximo Gomez and Antonio Ma- 
ceo, the dashing colored military 
genius, that Weyler was unable to 
bring the insurrection to a close 
and resorted to horrible stockades 
and concentration camps. Starva- 
tion and disease became so rampant 
that the ire of statesmen reached 
a high pitch, and the civilized 
world demanded the cessation of 
these atrocities. 

The United States Government 
sent the battleship Maine to Cuba 
to protect American interests. The 
vessel was riding peacefully at an- 
chor in the harbor of Havana, when 
on February 15, 1898, it was blown 
up and 260 American sailors were 
killed. Many people of this country 
believed that this was an act of 
Spanish treachery, and demanded 
a declaration of war, but President 
William McKinley made a pro- 


commerce. 


By Lr. THomas H. R. CuarKE 


longed effort to adjust matters 
through diplomatic channels. 


Events began to move swiftly to- 
ward war, however, after this trag- 
ic episode. Mobilization of the ar- 
my was commenced by the War De- 
partment, and warships were as- 
sembled at Key West. An emergen- 
ey appropriation of $50,000,000 was 
passed by Congress and signed by 
the President; and on April 25, 
1898, Congress declared that a state 
of war with Spain had existed since 
April 21, 1898. It is interesting to 
note that in this Declaration of 
War against Spain, which was 
signed by all the members of Con- 
gress, the signature of George H. 
White of North Carolina, the only 
colored member of Congress at that 
time, appears. 

As we are concerned more partic- 
ularly with the participation of the 
colored soldiers in the Spanish- 
American War, let it be understood 
that they were all volunteers ex- 
cept four regiments of regulars in 
the standing army—the 9th and 
10th Cavalry and the 24th and 25th 
Infantry. On April 23, 1898, the 





LT. THOMAS H. R. CLARKE 


A veteran of the Spanish-American War 


President called for 125,000 volun- 
teers, and on June 2, 124,000 had 
been mustered into the service. Col- 
ored American regiments, battal- 
ions and companies came from IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and North Carolina, 
four regiments from the United 
States at large and four from the 
regular army. 


Some of these units carried a full 
contingent of colored commissioned 
officers—others all colored line offi- 
cers with representation on the 
staffs. Virginia was the only State 
which undertook the displacement 
of colored commissioned officers and 
the substitution of whites. There 
were close to 18,000 colored soldiers 
who served in this war and consid- 
erably over 200 commissioned offi- 
cers of the race who acquitted 
themselves in the main with marked 
efficiency. 

General Benjamin QO. Davis be- 
van his career in the army as a first 
lieutenant in the 8th United States 
Volunteer Infantry and upon mus- 
ter out at Chickamauga Park, Geor- 
gia, on March 6, 1899, he entered 
the regular army and through the 
years worked his way up to his 
present position. 

On June 11, 1898, the invasion 
of Cuba began with the landing of 
800 marines at Guantanamo, in the 
southern part of the island not far 
from the harbor of Santiago. At 
Guantanamo began the initial 
clashes between the opposing forces 
which were destined not to cease 
until the Spanish power in Cuba 
was completely broken not many 
days later and Weylerism extermi- 
nated throughout the country. In 
the meantime the situation of the 
Spanish forees was made hopeless 
by the efficient service rendered by 
the United States Navy. On the 
first of May Admiral Dewey de- 
stroyed Montojo’s Fleet, leaving 
Manila, the key of the Philippine 
Islands, helpless, although Dewey 
had to wait for the arrival of troops 
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to occupy the islands. On the 3rd 
of July Cervera’s fleet at Santiago 
had been shelled to destruction by 
Admiral Schley. Santiago was thus 
cut off both by land and by sea. 
The Spanish sttonghold of San- 
tiago was then under siege. The 
outworks were stormed and carried 
by General Lawto#?s division in 
which the famous 10th U. S. Cav- 
alry distinguished itself as usual 
when in the thick of battle, as it did 
at El Caney and San guan, where 
the two regiments of ie infan- 
try fought brilliantl r With Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders.’’ 


George Henry .gWanton was 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for gallantry at Tyabac- 
ea, Cuba, June 30, 1898, in the 
Spanish-American War. A call 
was given for volunteers tdévrescue 
America’ captives, taken by the 
Spaniards, and Sergeant Wanton 
with four men undertook the ‘peri- 
lous task. Putting ashore m a 
launch, Sergeant Wanton and his 
men surprised and shot the sentries 
guarding the prison stockade, freed 
the captives, and all returned in 
safety to the ship, while under a 
heavy fire of a Spanish detachment 
which was trying to prevent the 
escape. 

Before the end of July the fight- 
ing in Cuba had been brought to a 
successful conclusion on land and 
sea. After the battle of San Juan 
there were no major engagements. 
On July 17, 1898, the Spanish Ar- 
my under General Toral marched 
out of Santiago and surrendered. 
On August 2, 1898, Arroyo and 
Guayamo in Porto Rico surrendered 
to the U. S. Army, and the terms of 
peace with Spain were made pub- 
lie. 

Then came the army of occupa- 
tion among which were the Ninth 
and Tenth colored volunteers. The 
fine work of these two regiments in 
restoring order and directing the 
sanitation of districts, where an- 
other battle against yellow fever 
was fought and won, has been com- 
mended in the highest terms by 


both military officials and the na- 
tional press. Lieutenant Walter 
Pinchback and Major Charles Fill- 
more, both well known throughout 
the country, served in this great 
work of reclamation in Cuba, and 
both now rest in Arlington ceme- 
tery where repose many of our na- 
tional heroes who served under the 
flag. 

Other Negro officers of distine- 
tion answered the call to make the 
supreme sacrifice in the defense of 
the honor of the nation. The 
Eighth Illinois was under Negro 
officers altogether with Colonel J. 
R. Marshall commanding. This reg- 
iment did garrison duty in the 
province of Santiago, and for a 
while Marshall was military gover- 
nor of San Luis. The Ninth Ohio 
Battalion was under the command 
of Brevet-Major Charles Young, a 
eraduate of West Point who later 
attained the rank of Colonel before 
he was retired during the First 
World War for having ‘‘blood 
pressure.’’ Lieutenant John H. Al- 
exander, another graduate of West 
Point, rendered service in Cuba, 
but his untimely death not long 
thereafter cut short his military ca- 
reer. Under Governor Russell, of 
North Carolina, a colored regiment, 
the Third Infantry, officered 
throughout by colored men under 
the command of Colonel James 
Young, was authorized, but it: was 
never mustered into service. A 
regiment of colored volunteers in 
Kansas took form under Captain 
John L. Waller, who had served 
as United States Consul in Mada- 
gascar. Company L, Sixth Massa- 
chusetts, was the only colored com- 
pany to serve in a white regiment. 

In addition to the colored com- 
missioned officers who served in the 
Spanish-American War, there were 
two Negro paymasters—John R. 
Lynch, formerly a representative 
in Congress from Mississippi and 
later Fourth Auditor of the Navy; 
and Richard R. Wright, formerly 
president of the Georgia State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Savannah and later a bank- 
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GENERAL B. O. DAVIS 


er in Philadelphia. Both colored 
paymasters attained the rank of 
major. In the case af Lynch there 
appeared some fastidious soldiers 
of the slave regime antecedents who 
objected to receiving their pay from 
a Negro, but the United States Gov- 
ernment took the position that they 
had to come to their corn or go 
hungry. Two colored chaplains, the 
Rey. C. T. Walker, of Georgia, and 
the Rev. Richard Carroll, of South 
Carolina, were commissioned. These 
clergymen lived long thereafter to 
render the Chureh and Nation 
highly creditable service. 





SERGEANT G. H. WANTON 
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BETWEEN TWO WARS 


HE Spanish-American War 
fought to free Cuba of the 


tyranny of Spain meant little 
toward freeing the Negro of tyran- 
ny in the United States, although 
Negro soldiers played an heroic 
part in driving the Spaniards from 
the island. This war came after a 
prolonged period of racial proscrip- 
tion of the Negro by law in the 
South and by custom in the North. 
The late nineties seemed a dark 
night through which the would-be- 
free had to make many hurdles. 
Negroes up to this time had staked 
everything on polities by clinging 


to the party which had ‘‘freed 
them.’’ Negroes have hardly yet 


realized that the political bosses in 
control of the Republican party 
sold them out in 1877 when they 
met at the Wormley Hotel in Wash- 
ington the militant representatives 
of the Democrats who insisted that 
Tilden rather than Hayes had been 
elected President of the United 
States in 1876. The Republicans, 
anticipating that the doctrine of 
tariff for the protection of corpora- 
tions and trusts would enable them 
to hold practically all other parts 
of the country and that they would 
no Ionger need the Negro vote to 
continue in office, agreed that, if 
the Democrats would permit Hayes 
peacefully to assume the presiden- 
ey, Hayes would withdraw the fed- 
eral troops from the South and 
leave the Negroes to their fate. The 
reenslavement of the Negro which 
the presence of Federal troops had 
delayed was launched in earnest by 
the proslavery leaders and now 
both nationally and locally the Ne- 
gro has no rights which the former 
ruling class in the land of cotton 
is bound to respect. 


The awful plight of the Negro, , 


too, was aggravated by the expan- 
sion of the pro-slavery ideas into 
the other parts of the country after 
the Civil War.. Negroes leaving the 
South for more freedom’soon met 
hostility in the North. They were 
hated and opposed in the industrial 
centers because in their extremity 


By C. G. Woopson 


resulting from being excluded from 
tradesunions they were used as 
strike breakers. Negroes in a dis- 
eased and poverty-stricken condi- 
tion going to these parts of the 
country, moreover, were rejected as 
social misfits and often attacked in 
riotous fashion. Lynching became 
just as popular in Springfield in 
Ohio and Springfield in Illinois as 
it had been in the mob areas of the 
Lower South. The Negro politician 
with some knowledge of the game 
was not desired outside of the 
South to supplant white politicians 
already in control, and few of these 
leaders had the professional, train- 
ing to compete thus with well-sea- 
soned practitioners already on the 
grounds. Some few of these dislo- 
cated leaders went into the minis- 
try and into education. Not a few 
eame to Washington and secured 
clerkships in the federal service or 
worked at other jobs. This migra- 
tion was checked by the revival of 
the Democratic party in the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland in: 1884 
and in his reelection in 1892. At 
that time the civil service reform 


had not been effected, and to the 
victors belonged the spoils. These 
changes in the federal administra- 
tion caused thousands of Negroes 
to lose employment by the United 
States in Washington, D. C. The 
Negroes, not yet disillusioned by 
the sell-out in 1877, had their hopes 
again revived when William Mce- 
Kinley was elected President of the 
United States in 1896. His inaugu- 
ration the following vear brought 
thousands of Negro office-seekers to 
Washington. Only a few received 
any consideration, and what they 
were granted was begrudgingly giv- 
en. The over supply remained in 
the city in poverty rather long, and 
were in the capital when, as a result 
of the explosion of the Maine in 
Cuban waters, the United States 
declared war on Spain in 1898. 
Some of these politicians raised reg- 
iments and became officers in the 
national army. Thus came a relief 
from an economic depression which 
had gripped the country since 1893. 
Some Negroes, however, welcomed 
the opportunity to fight for the 
freedom of people who, like the Ne- 
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groes themselves, were being un- 
duly oppressed. 

The War itself contributed to the 
undoing of the Negro. By the time 
of its outbreak the North had 
learned to hate the Negro sufficient- 
ly to sympathize with the South. 
The Yankees, as a majority, there- 
fore, were now willing to forget the 
Civil War and join the Confeder- 
ates as one nation to advance free- 
dom abroad rather than at home. 
The Negro was to be shunted off to 
do the best he could in a strictly 
segregated position, sufficiently re- 
moved from the forces of progress 
so as not to interfere with the unity 
of the sections like that before the 
slavery controversy which resulted 
in the ‘‘unnecessary civil war.”’ 
The valiant Negro soldiers who 
stormed the ramparts at El] Caney 
and San Juan and saved Roosevelt 
and his ‘‘Rough Riders,’’ did not 
understand the forces at work for 
their undoing, but the chains of the 
Negro were being 
forged in the disin- 
elination of the North 
to listen further to 
his plea and in the 
readiness with which 
his so-called friends 
became his worst en- 
emies. 

In the internation- 
al sphere also the case 
of the Negro lost 
ground. The United 
States Government as 
a result of victory in 
that war came into 
the possession of a 
large domain where 
men had not been 
dealt with according 
to color. Now the 
easte of color was to 
follow the United 
States flag into Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines; and, by 
contact and influence 
throughout Latin 
America, men for- 
merly free from ra- 
cial bias were to be 
taught how to put the 
Negro in ‘‘his place’’ 
and keep him there. 


Natives from Latin America show- 
ine an infusion of Negro blood 
would be handled carefully in the 
United States should such be ac- 
eredited as diplomatic representa- 
tives, but as far as possible these 
nations would be urged to appoint 
to such positions only those who 
were sufficiently white to cause the 
least embarrassment in the land of 
easte. Negroes in the United States 
were berated to convince the un- 
prejudiced from abroad that these 
outeasts in the United States de- 
served such ostracism. 

The enforcement of this policy of 
race hate had its first effect in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. The latter be- 
came an actual possession of the 
United States. The territorial gov- 
ernment set up on that island was 
that of the white man. The inevi- 
table distinctions carried out by 
custom as a matter of course for 
the white representatives of the 
United States soon made themselves 
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felt at every turn of the road. With 
a considerable element of the popu- 
lation showing deep color and close- 
ly related by various ties to those 
of the Caucasian order, the native 
manifested much dissatisfaction, 
but to no avail. The change of sov- 
ereignty from Spain to the United 
States brought its economic prob- 
lems in the poverty of the people 
and indicated a dark prospect for 
any change for the better in the 
near future. 

In the Cuban independence 
granted by Spain there was not so 
much independence as there was 
(lependence upon the United States, 
or the assumed right to interfere in 
the affairs of the Island according 
to the Platt Amendment. American 
capital was heavily invested in the 
fruit and sugar industry of Cuba, 
and one of our reasons for the war 
with Spain was that the losses sus- 
tained by frequent upheavals and 
wars made the investment of eapi- 
tal there problematic. 
We were building up 
our influence in the 
Greater Canal Zone 
even at that early 
date. We had tried 
to get the Mole Saint 
Nicholas in Haiti and 
had failed. We had 
our eyes on the Vir- 
gin Islands, but now 
we had Cuba as a 
sphere of influence. 
The capitalists dic- 
tated to the Govern- 
ment of the United 
States exactly what 
our policy should be 
and the administra- 
tions conducted them- 
selves accordingly. 
After its so-called in- 
dependence the cap- 
italists moved with 
more freedom in Cu- 
ba. Many settled there 
for a part of the year. 
Expensive club 
houses were built for 
the aristocracy, and 
poor Negroes were 
diplomatically in- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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“FOR MY PEOPLE.” A RE-EXAMINATION 


poem of Miss Walker’s first 

published book of verse, paints 
a full picture of, or we might say, 
gives an all inclusive record of, the 
plight, the struggle, the great mass 
of questions, and problems that face 
a group of American citizens.’ In 
this poem Miss Walker, with her 
odd stanzaic form, unusual punctu- 
ations, and with a generous use of 
well chosen descriptive words, gives 
the life history of a race that is yet 
seeking to know ‘‘the reasons why 
and the answers to.’’ In a sweeping 
glance she sees all of her race—the 
young and the old, the religious 
and the wicked, the industrious and 
the lazy, the thrifty and the spend- 
thrifts, the educated and the igno- 
rant, the wise and the foolish, the 
serious and the giddy. She knows 
all types are in her race, just as 
all types are in all other races. 


‘OR MY PEOPLE, the title 


As one listens to the thundering, 
yet subdued emotional tones, he 
thinks of a prophet of old denounc- 
ing the leaders of his day for their 
lack of understanding, and for 
their refusal to improve the social 
conditions surrounding them. The 
poem has an emotional intensity 
which makes the words ring out 
over and over again long after the 


1Miss Margaret Walker, the winner of 
the Yale Series of younger poets’ award 
and the first Negro to win this competi- 
tive honor, was born in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, July 7, 1915. Her father is a 
Methodist minister, her mother a teacher 
of music. Both are university graduates. 
Her early education took place in various 
church schools in Meridian, Mississippi; 
Birmingham, Alabama; and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. In 1935 she was graduated 
from Northwestern University. For the 
next four years she worked in Chicago at 
various jobs—as typist, 
porter, editor of a short-lived magazine, 
and on the Federal Writers’ Project. In 
1939 she entered the School of Letters of 
the University of Iowa and received the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1940. She is 
now a teacher of English at West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, West Vir- 
ginia. She has written since she was thir- 
teen, but For My People, a book of 26 
poems, is her first published volume. 


newspaper re- - 


By Mary L. WiuiAMs 


first reading. In this poem Miss 
Walker seems to sum up her life, 
her hopes, her desires, and every- 
thing she ever wanted to say about 
a people not integrated into the so- 
cial pattern of their native land. 
The poem has a freshness, a depth 
of understanding, a disquieting sin- 
cerity, a candor, and an honesty not 
usually found in a young poet. We 
are moved when she says: 


‘<For the cramped bewildered years we 
went to school to learn to know the 
reasons why and the answers to and 
the people who and the places where 
and the days when, in memory of the 
bitter hours when we discovered we 
were black and poor and small and 
different and nobody cared and no- 
body wondered and nobody under- 


stood: 
* + * * 


‘*For my people thronging 47th Street 
in Chicago and Lenox Avenue in New 
York and Rampart Street in New 
Orleans, lost disinherited dispossessed 
and happy people filling the cabarets 
and taverns and other people’s pock- 
ets needing bread and shoes and milk 
and land and money and something 
—something all our own; .. .’’ 

It is a realistic poem full of sym- 
pathetic understanding. The mood 
of the last stanza seems to be some- 
what militant in its appeal to— 

‘*Let a new earth rise. Let another 
world be born. Let a bloody peace 
be written in the sky. Let a second 
generation full of courage issue 
forth; let a people loving freedom 
come to growth. Let a beauty full 
of healing and a strength of final 
clenching be the pulsing in our spir- 
its and our blood. Let the martial 
songs be written, let the dirges dis- 
appear, Let a race of men now rise 
and take control.’’ 


‘*Sorrow Home’’ and ‘‘Southern 
Song’’ show the great love the 
young author has for the South. 
She loves the clay, baked by the 
southern sun, the clover blossoms, 
the rain soaked earth, the gulf blue 
streams, and the smell. of fresh 
pines, but her love, for these beauti- 
ful things found in the South, is 
over-shadowed by a picture in her 
memory—a picture which repels 
every liberty loving human being. 


We learn why she and thousands 
of her people have ‘left the land 
they love so deeply that time can- 
not erase the beautiful spots when 
she says: 

‘‘T want no mobs to wrench me from 
my southern rest; no forms to take 
me in the night and burn my shack 
and make for me a nightmare full 
of oil and flame.’’ 

Again, as she thinks of all the 
common things of the South that 
beckon her, she cries in a voice full 
of earnest pleading—, 

**How long will the Klan of hate, the 
hounds and the chain gangs keep me 
from my own?’?’ 

‘““We Have Been Believers’’ re- 
counts the story of her people’s be- 
lief ‘‘in the black gods of the old 
world’’... and ‘‘the white gods of 
a new land.’’ She says these beliefs 
were so deep-rooted that ‘‘neither 
the slavers’ whip nor the lynchers’ 
rope could kill our black belief.’’ 
Miss Walker states that her people, 
in their hunger and destitution 
could work and dream of their en- 
trance into the New Jerusalem—a 
vision which gave them hope and 
power to endure suffering, but she 
announces that the race now stands 
waiting for ‘‘the touch of one fiery 
iron’’ so that truth may open the 
eyes of the blind, the ears of the 
deaf, ‘‘and the tongues of the peo- 
ple be filled with living fire.’’ She 
closes the poem on a note of fear- 
lessness : 

*‘*We have been believers believing in 
our burdens and our demigods too 
long. Now the needy no longer weep 
and pray; the long-suffering arise, 
and our fists bleed against the bars 
with a strange insistency.’’ 

Here in these closing lines Miss 
Walker seems to sense an impa- 
tience in her ‘‘long-suffering’’ peo- 
ple. She sees them beating against 
the bars which have been forged to 
hold her people within a narrow 
area. 

In ‘‘Delta’’ Miss Walker reveals, 
with great vigor and undaunted 
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courage, the spirit of a large group 
of people who desire answers to the 
bitter questionings that are arising 
daily. The rain and the sun are 
falling too heavily upon the shoul- 
ders of her people and we hear 
them say— 

‘‘T go up and down and through this 
valley and my heart bleeds with my 
blood here in this valley. My heart 
bleeds for our fate’’— 

A fate so hopeless that music can- 
not lift, and the despair deepens 
by ‘‘the wailing of a_ million 
voices’’ that are saying— 

‘“‘Tf only from this valley we might 
rise with song!’’ 

The poem gives another realistic 
picture of the hopeless plight of a 
large group of people in our coun- 
try—people who labor but are 
forced to say to us— 

‘<We tend the crop and gather the har- 
vest but not for ourselves do we la- 
bor, not for ourselves do we sweat 
and spend and starve under these 
mountains we dare not claim.’’ 

And then the group is filled with 
a restlessness which makes them 
view their unfulfilled dreams for 
the opportunity to possess, to 
breathe free air, to live, and their 
troubled lives are flooded with ‘‘a 
passion for freedom’’ and we hear 
them saying— 

‘‘Love overwhelms our living with 
longing strengthening flesh and blood 
within us banding the iron of our 
muscles with anger, making us men 
in the fields we have tended standing, 
defending the land we have rendered 
rich and abiding and heavy with 
plenty.’’ 

‘‘To Day,’’ the poem which con- 
cludes the first section of the book, 
has two parts—the first is a song 
for those living in the city slums, 
dying of hunger, dying of pellagra, 
the ‘‘scarecrows strung against 
lynching stakes’’; it is a song of 
‘“man’s struggle to be clean, to be 
useful, to be free,’’ and of those 
who have sought escape from un- 
pleasant reality through gambling 
and drink. In the second part of 
the poem the author, in the rever- 
berating tones of her title poem de- 
nounces those American citizens 
who are undisturbed by human suf- 


ferings at home and abroad and 
commands them to— 

‘*Pray the Men of Mars to descend 
upon you. Pray Jehovah to send his 
prophets before the avenging fire. 
Pray for second sight and the inner 
oar.”? 

Part II 

The second section of Miss Walk- 
er’s book is devoted to ballads, folk- 
lore, and portraits—legendary fig- 
ures like Molly Means who is ‘‘a 
hag and a witch; Chile of the devil, 
the dark, and sitch’’;—the Bad- 
Man Stagolee whose ‘‘bullets made 
holes no doe could cyo’’; or Kissie 
Lee, who was ‘‘allus quick to ery 
and whine,’’ until her grandmother 
chid her and said: 
**Whin I was a gal wasn’t no soul 
Could do me wrong an’ still stay whole. 


Ah got me a razor to talk for me 
An’ aftah that they let me be. 
~ * * * 


‘‘Well, Kissie Lee took her advice 
And after that she didn’t speak twice 
’Cause when she learned to stab and run 
She got herself a little gun.’’ 


Again Miss Walker paints fig- 
ures of realism such as ‘‘Teacher,’’ 
whose lust included all women ever 
made, and ‘‘Gus, The Lineman,’’ 
‘‘who had nine lives’’ and ‘lived 
them all’’ so well a story went 
around that he couldnt die, but 
when he drank too much moonshine 
and rye— 

**He fell into 
A little erick 


And went out dead 


Just like a brick. 
* * * * 


‘*They found him drowned 
Face in the stream 

A cup of water 

And his drunk dream. 


*‘¢And thus went down 
A mighty guy— 

Gus, the lineman, 
Who could not die.’’ 

The poems in this section of the 
book, though written for entertain- 
ment, are, like her serious poems, a 
part of the world around us. 


Part III 


In her sonnets Miss Walker de- 
picts the plight of her people with 
a piercing intensity which is like a 
biting wind spreading destruction 
over a southern garden. The wind 
ceases, and in the silence which fol- 
lows, one has time to plan, to plant 
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seeds again, and to think. 

She has seen the grumbling min- 
ers, the sharecroppers’ ‘‘rotting 
shacks—where sentiment and ha- 
tred still held sway,’’ and she has 
seen old women selling their souls 
and the bodies of girls ‘‘to make 
their bread in ways as best they 
ean.’’ The hurt bewilderment seen 
on the poor faces filled her with 
sadness. She says, ‘‘I can remem- 
ber hearing all they said: their 
muttering protests, their whispered 
oaths, and all that spells their liv- 
ing in distress.’’ 

As she visualizes her people all 
over our country, she seems to dis- 
cover the thing lacking—‘‘ We need 
the friendly feel of human forms 
and earth beneath our feet against 
the storms.’’ In the last sonnet, 
‘‘The Struggle Staggers Us,’’ Miss 
Walker seems to say the problem is 
not the Negro’s problem, but the 
people’s; and if it is ever solved, it 
will be accomplished by people 
sharing and caring for people. A 
part of this sonnet follows: 

‘‘Our birth and death are easy hours, 
like sleep and food and drink. The 
struggle staggers us for bread, for 
pride, for simple dignity. And this 
is more than fighting to exist; more 
than revolt and war and human odds. 
There is a journey from the me to 
you. There is a journey from the you 
to me. A union of the two strange 
worlds must be.’’ 

There is an unusual appeal to all 
liberty loving and sincere believers 
in democratic principles in Mar- 
garet Walker’s For My People. 
She does not argue that her people 
are men and should be granted the 
opportunities and privileges of 
men; she simply assumes that all 
citizens know that her people are 
men. Her poems deal with prob- 
lems—not of the distant past but 
with problems facing 13,000,000 
American citizens living today. 

She does not offer a solution to 
the problems facing a large group 
of citizens in our country. She 
states the problems in a heroie can- 
dor that compels every open-mind- 
ed man to feel that he has a definite 
share in the solution which must 
come to a land that is fighting now 
on the far flung battlefields for the 
freedom of the world. 
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HELEN PITTS DOUGLASS 


NCE more picturesque and 
() historic Cedar Hill overlook- 
ing the placid Potomac be- 

eomes the pilgrim’s shrine, and 
many a worshipper at the sacred 
altar of justice and liberty and 
equal rights makes his journey to 
do homage to the beautiful, the no- 
ble spirit and life of Helen Doug- 
lass by dropping a tear at her bier. 
It is now just two months less 
than twenty years since Frederick 
Douglass wrought consternation 
alike among a large proportion of 
both the white and the colored peo- 
ple of this country by taking for 
his second wife a woman of his fa- 
ther’s race, although he had been 
just as true to his mother’s tradi- 
tions in the choice of his first com- 
panion. Even those colored people 
who always put a premium upon 
white blood by rejecting the ‘‘Si- 
mon Pure’’ socially and in their 
matrimonial choice found reason 
for complaint because Mrs. Doug- 


‘lass had one hundred per cent of - 


white blood instead of ninety-nine. 

But there is perhaps no greater 
hindrance today to the solving of 
the everlasting race question than 
the fact that the members of nei- 
ther race know one another well 
enough for each to appreciate the 
good that is in the other. The white 
man’s ignorance of the Negro and 
his hatred for him are fully bal- 
anced by like ill-feeling and want 
of acquaintance on the part of the 
colored man. It is perhaps this con- 
dition of affairs that is responsible 
for much of the unjust criticism 
that Mrs. Douglass has received at 





1Dr. Georgiana Rose Simpson, long a 
teacher in the District of Columbia and 
near the end of her career a professor of 
German at Howard University, died on 
the 27th of January, leaving this article 
among her unpublished papers. She was 
a frequent caller at the Douglass home 
in Anacostia, and after the death of Mr. 
Douglass, she lived for some time in the 
home with his widow, Mrs. Helen Pitts 
Douglass. 


By Dr. Georeatana Rose Simpson! 


the hands of the people with whom 
her illustrious husband was identi- 
fied on his maternal side. 

From the Mayflower and John 
Alden the Puritan ancestry of Hel- 
en Pitts found its way to the little 
town of Honeoye in Western New 
York. Here the Pitts family upheld 
whatever represented the principles 
for which the landing of that little 
group on Plymouth Rock stood. 
The children were educated in the 
best schools of their day. The sub- 
ject of our sketch and a sister of 
about the same years were sent to 
breathe the atmosphere of truth 
and culture made rare by the spirit 
and labors of Mary Lyon at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary; so that the 
woman who always felt so honored 
to bear the name of Frederick 
Douglass was of noble birth and 
gentle breeding. 

It is not surprising that, ma- 
tured as she was in a veritable hot 
bed of anti-slavery sentiment, Mrs. 
Douglass should have stood fast 
and firm for human rights. ‘‘The 
impudence of the white man is as- 
tounding. What right has he to de- 
cide what shall be done with col- 
ored people? Can they not think 
for thentselves? Who could give 
the white man a right to decide for 
them ?’’ she would often say. In a 
letter to the Boston Transcript dat- 
ed September 5, 1900, she wrote: 
‘“‘Trampling upon constitutional 
rights is becoming altogether too 
frequent in our land. If the de- 
seendants of the Mayflower give 
themselves up to it, to whom may 
we look for fair dealing ?’’ 

‘‘They are making all this talk 
about social equality and still it is 
coming—coming just as surely as 
the morning light comes after dark- 
ness—indeed it is here.’’ These 
were her sentiments on this point. 
And it was a reality in her home. 
It was her constant effort to bring 
people of both races together on an 


equal footing there and to obliter- 
ate thoroughly all race lines. What 
a source of gratification it was to 
her that, by a mere coincidence, in 
her final illness a dusky browed 
nurse administered to her wants 
side by side, sat at meat, and asso- 
ciated in the most friendly profes- 
sional way, with a Caucasian de- 
scendant of the famous Lloyd fam- 
ily in which Mr. Douglass was once 
a slave. On being asked once if she 
were born in the South she replied, 
‘*O no, how grateful I am that I 
was not! I consider it a great mis- 
fortune to have been born in the 
South. How I should hate to rear 
a child in the awful moral atmos- 
phere of the South!’’ 


It is a great mistake to suppose 
that Mrs. Douglass lived in either 
exile or ostracism after her mar- 
riage to her distinguished husband. 
She travelled extensively with him 
in Europe and in Egypt where they 
were, both, received with great hos- 
pitality. While Mr. Douglass was 
minister to Haiti, Mrs. Douglass re- 
sided there with him. There is a 
circle of friends of both races repre- 
senting high character and broad 
culture who enjoyed the hospitality 
of the mistress of Cedar Hill and 
who in turn felt honored to have 
her grace either their family circle 
or elaborate receptions. She was an 
active member of the Holyoke 
Alumnae Association of Washing- 
ton. One of the Board of Managers 
of the Home for Colored Orphans. 
For many years she was an earnest 
student of Anthropology and a 
member of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of the Capital City. An art 
class, semi-social in its nature, com- 
posed of some of the most highly 
cultured colored ladies and gentle- 
men in the same city, enjoyed the 
honor of her active membership. 

Mrs. Douglass believed in the di- 
vinity of love and, stoical as she 
was, thought that a complete sur- 


. 
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render in the choice of a companion 
for life should be made to this 
‘‘ereatest thing in the world.’’ 
‘‘Why think how unjust, how dis- 
honorable it is to refuse to marry 
the man you love on account of 
some physical defect or peculiar- 
ity,’’ she once said to a friend in 
discussing this question. 

And who could have loved Fred- 
erick Douglass more fondly, hon- 
ored him more highly, reverenced 
his memory more sincerely or striv- 
en more earnestly to perpetuate it? 
One evening several years after his 
death, while dressing to go out, she 
took from her drawer a piece of 
lace into the meshes of which a 
piece of Mr. Douglass’ hair had 
found its way. She laid the hair 
away with great care and tender- 
ness and said, ‘‘ How I wish it could 
have remained in the lace always!”’ 
A cameo cut in Italy and contain- 
ing Mr. Douglass’ likeness was her 
favorite brooch when in finest at- 
tire and on important public and 
private occasions. During all the 
eight years she survived him, his 
place was always set at the table 
and beside it placed a vase of choice 
flowers. It was a touching sight to 
see her kiss the back of his vacant 
chair before partaking of a meal— 
whether in the privacy of the fam- 
ily or at a large table of assembled 
guests. The chair in which he sat 
has remained tied with white rib- 
bon to this day that no one might 
desecrate it by sitting in it after 
his passing away. The croquet 
ground on which he spent many a 
happy hour has remained unused 
since the time he played his last 
game there. 

Mrs. Douglass’ sense of the fit- 
ness of certain conventionalities 
and her dignified tastes caused her 
to check people often, who called 
her late husband Fred instead of 
Frederick. ‘‘Do you not think Mr. 
Douglass lived long enough and 
well enough to deserve his whole 
name?’’ she frequently said. About 
a year ago, she wrote in a letter to 
a friend: ‘‘I can very quickly per- 
ceive if one has the right spirit for 
Mr. Douglass, which is really the 
right feeling for humanity. There 
is no use trying. I can not care for 


those who do not have it.’’? It was 
her request that her funeral ar- 
rangements be as nearly like those 
of Mr. Douglass as possible. 

From the moment her illustrious 
husband departed this life, Mrs. 
Douglass determined that Cedar 
Hill should be set aside as a me- 
morial to this great man and the 
anti-slavery cause. And when 
through purchase at public aution, 
this estate finally became hers un- 
disputably, she set about securing 
the passage of an act to incorporate 
an association which should earry 
out her ideas. 

The bill passed Congress and the 
association is now a reality. The 
following objects and purposes are 
set forth in the first section: 

First. To preserve to posterity 
the memory of the life and charac- 
ter of the late Frederick Douglass. 

Second. To collect, collate and 
preserve a historical record of the 
inception, progress and culmination 
of the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States, and to assemble in 
the homestead of the late Frederick 
Douglass, commonly called Cedar 
Hill, in the village of Anacostia, 
things illustrative or commemora- 
tive of the antislavery movement 
and history as may be donated to 
said association or acquired by pur- 
chase, bequest, or other lawful 
means. ’” 

So thoroughly had she been ab- 
sorbed in the suecess of the move- 
ment that she made untold sacri- 
fices, sometimes denying herself 
comforts that Cedar Hill might tell 
to coming generations a story of an 
awful conflict and of the mighty 
and victorious struggle of a great 
soul. A few days prior to her death 
she said, ‘‘I do not wish this to be 
understood to be a colored move- 
ment, a movement by the colored 
people, but a movement by the peo- 
ple, for the people, regardless of 
color.’’ 

It is sometimes said that Mrs. 
Douglass suffered much because of 
the harsh criticisms upon her mar- 
riage, the apostasy of friends and 
relatives and the imputations put 
upon her motives. But it is doubt- 
ful whether martyrs ever really suf- 
fer in the generally accepted sense 
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of the term when standing for their 
cause. Certainly this woman lived 
such an unselfish, earnest, courage- 
ous life, lived so independent in 
thought and action, lived lifted so 
far above the self-seeking, weak, 
narrow, fettered minds that cen- 
sured her that in her presence one 
could but wonder, ‘‘Why do the 
heathen rage and the people imag- 
ine a vain thing?’’ 





Spanish Tyranny 


(Continued from page 122 


This picture in the English-speak- 
ing world is due in a large measure 
to the attitudes of the Government 
of the United States and Great 
Britain. The people of our country 
had long desired to get Spain out 
of the Western Hemisphere, and 
7reat Britain had desired the same, 
if the change would redound in 
some way to the expansion and se- 
curity of its domain stretching 
around the entire world. Much said 
about Spanish tyranny in books in 
English, therefore, is not supported 
by authorities writing in Spanish, 
French and German. The truth 
may be known only by considering 
all these points of view and weigh- 
ing them for whatever they may be 
worth. 

Spanish tyranny, let it be said, 
was not exactly racial tyranny. In 
Cuba, it was apparently the op- 
pression of one race by another be- 
cause the Negroes were slaves until 
1878, and when freed could not un- 
der the circumstances rise to the 
higher economic levels. In the Phil- 
ippines the natives bore the brunt, 
but along with the oppressed in all 
these lands dominated by Spain, 
were men of their own blood de- 
based to the same status of the ex- 
ploited. The Spaniards weré moti- 
vated mainly by greed and they did 
not exempt persons from this or- 
deal because of their color. Span- 
iards have never descended to 
the level of the oppressors of the 
Negroes in the United States who 
concentrate upon the exploitation, 
segregation, lynching, mobbing and 
indirect extermination of Negroes 
merely because they belong to a 
different race. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


The Negro Soldier 
Twice a Hero 


The history of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War shows that the Negro sol- 
dier was not merely a hero on the 
battlefield. He distinguished him- 
self in sanitation and in fighting 
dreadful diseases in Cuba, especial- 
ly the yellow fever. There is such a 
thing as differential resistance to 
diseases. Some people more easily 
contract certain diseases and die 
therefrom than others, when those 
diseases are new to them and they 
have not had time to develop an im- 
munity against them. Negroes 
more easily succumb to tuberculosis 
than whites because the disease has 
not raged so long among Negroes as 
it has among whites who have de- 
veloped more immunity against it 
than Negroes have. On the other 
hand, white persons fall victims to 
the yellow fever when it. seldom 
overcomes the Negroes who are 
originally people developed in the 
tropics where the yellow fever 
rages. Thus it happened during the 
Spanish-American War. White sol- 
diers died rapidly from yellow fe- 
ver when few Negroes succumbed. 
The Negro soldiers had to assume 
the role of the guardians of health 
in Cuba. They cleaned up the 
towns according to modern health 
regulations, manned the hospitals 
and nursed many an afflicted white 
soldier back to life. 

In his recent book, The Land of 
Cotton and Other Plays, Randolph 
Edmonds has tried to dramatize 
this aspect of history in ‘‘ Yellow 
Death’’; and he has done a good 
job. In that post war crisis in Cuba 
the Negro is ordered to duty to 
save the trying situation. At once 
the Negro soldier thinks of how 
he has been segregated, insulted, 
and even punished after bearing 
the brunt of the battle, and he 
is not disposed to make any more 
sacrifices in behalf of those who 
have treated him so cruelly; but 
the task of ministering to the sick 
and caring for the dying is at 
hand, and no one else to perform it 


is available. Finally the Negro’s 
patriotism triumphs over his other 
emotions, and he answers the call 
for this second service to his coun- 
try in the Spanish-American War. 
This play has possibilities. When 
acted it makes a much better im- 
pression than when merely read. 
With slight modifications students 
on almost any level may present it 
with assurance of success. In the 
hands of college students it has 
larger proportions. Yet, Captain 
Edmonds’ plays are worked out 
with the understanding that the 
Negro audience is new and not yet 
prepared for the involved plot, sub- 
tlety, suspense, and development of 
character now required in the most 
advanced histrionie circles. 





Questions 


1. What brought on the Civil War? 
Some historians are now saying 
that slavery had little to do with 
the matter. Do yo agree with this 
version of that conflict? 


2. How do you connect Harriet Tub- 
man and Sojourner Truth with 
the Civil War? Did any prominent 
Negro abolitionists have any part 
in that conflict? 


3. How many Negroes served in the 
Union Army? How many died on 
the battlefields of this sectional 
conflict? 


4. Mention the various ways. in 
which Negroes served the Confed- 
erates. What was the attitude of 
the Confederates toward the Ne- 
gro as a soldier? 


5. Make a list. of all the battles in 
which Negro troops played an im- 
portant part and state briefly the 
outcome in each case. 


6. Write the story of William Harvey 
Carney, giving the details of his 
career and an evaluation of his 
life as a civilian and as a soldier. 


7. Have the Negroes of this country 
any reason for revering the mem- 
ory of George Washington? Of 
Abraham Lincoln? 


8. How would you compare the rec- 
ord of Lincoln with that of Wen- 
dell Phillips? With that of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison? 


9. What important services did 
Frederick Douglass render his 
race? In what ways did he serve 
especially his country? 


10. How does the history of Oberlin 
College reflect the history of the 
Negro race? The history of educa- 
tion in the United States? 


Who were the most noted poets of 
the Civil War and what was their 
message to the’ people in that con- 
flict? 

What is citizenship? Who are citi- 
zens of the United States? Are 
Japanese and Chinese citizens of 
the United States? 


Book of the Month 


The Black Man in White America, 
by John G. Van Deusen, is very much 
in demand today, much more so than 
when the book was first published by 
the Associated Publishers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1938. The increasing in- 
terest in universal brotherhood has ne- 
cessitated more attention to the Negro. 
This volume supplies the information 
desired by such seekers. The edition 
was soon exhausted and a new edition 
in a revised and enlarged form has just 
been brought out by this firm and 
offered the public at the same price of 
$3.25. 

To Negroes and others who have 
studied seriously the achievements of 
persons of African blood this book will 
not be startling, but the average citizen 
who has never directed his attention 
this way will find very helpful this 
summary of the achievements of Ne- 
groes and their present plight in this 
country. This volume, moreover, is 
not the work of a Negro. Dr. Van 
Deusen is a white man, a product of 
scientifically trained historians at Co- 
lumbia. He is a professor of history 
at Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 
Negroes reading this work will under- 
stand how this white scholar views the 
race from without. White persons mak- 
ing use of the production will observe 
how one of their number sees the 
much-talked-of black man. 

The reader may not find himself in 
accord with some of the conclusions 
of the author, and these statements 
will come as a challenge to prove the 
contrary. The author has spent years 
of study in this field, and he writes 
from data which he has collected. His 
critics must meet him in the same way 
and on the same ground. If things are 
not as they are depicted let us have 
the facts to give the true picture of 
what they really are. The author stands 
ready to meet this challenge. Yet his 
point of view is sympathetic as a result 
of finding more to favor the Negro 
than to charge against him. 

Because of the wide scope of the 
work and its succinct treatment it 
makes an excellent reference volume 
for general readers, and it may be used 
profitably for supplementary work in 
high schools devoted to social studies 
in a serious vein. The volume will 
prove to be a valuable possession for 
anyone’s library. 


Ai. 


12. 
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MOB VIOLENCE AGAINST ABOLITIONISTS 


OST students of history be- 
M lieve that there was little 

mob violence against abo- 
litionists in the South during the 
period of the great crusade against 
slavery. They gain this erroneous 
impression from reading that after 
1830 the South sealed itself against 
any discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion. This causes them to believe 
that there were no southern aboli- 
tionists, and that the northern 
abolitionists never ventured South 
but stayed within the safe confines 
of their homes and denounced slav- 
ery from afar. It is true that after 
1830, the discussion of the slavery 
question was ‘‘taboo’’ in the South, 
for that section of the country was 
dominated by a powerful aristoc- 
racy of slaveholders who led the 
common folk and convinced the 
great majority of them of the 
‘positive good’’ of slavery. There 
were many people in the South, 
however, who recognized the evils 
of slavery and even went so far as 
to advocate abolition of the sinful 
and wasteful institution. Then, 
too, there were many northerners 
that continued to try to convert the 
South to abolition even after 1830. 
These were the persons that were 
victims of mob violence. 

Accounts of actual cases of mob 
violence against abolitionists in the 
South are hard to secure. Accounts 
of this type of happening in the 
North are easily obtained and can 
be read of in any history that con- 
cerns itself with the period of anti- 
slavery agitation. No student of 
the anti-slavery movement is un- 
acquanited with the pro-slavery 
mob demonstrations in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and other places 
in the North. There were as many, 
in fact, more of these occurrences 
in the South than in the North, and 
they were much more violent. Few 
of them were recorded, however, be- 
cause, when the South sealed itself 
to any discussion of the slavery 


IN THE SOUTH 


By Witu14mM LAWLESS JONES 


question, southern newspapers sup- 
pressed such stories, and reports of 
these incidents were not allowed to 
leave the vicinity of their occur- 
rence. The Cincinnati Gazette in 
1860 said, ‘‘We have the best rea- 
son for believing that not one-half 
the number of occurrences of this 
character ever find their way into 
the newspapers, or are ever heard 
of by the North. They have become 
so frequent as to excite no special 
remark, and newspapers being few 
and far between in that region, 
many of them either never reach 
these means of publicity, or are 
purposely suppressed.’’ 

For most of the facts in this 
paper we have had to rely upon 
anti-slavery publications, as the 
abolitionists cited this type of event 
as good propaganda in their cam- 
paign to awaken hatred toward 
slavery and the slaveholder. One 
may say that propaganda cannot 
be relied upon because it tends to 
magnify and distort the actual fact, 
but this is not true in this case. 
Abolitionists, as a matter of policy, 
never printed anything that was 
not true. ‘‘The strength of their 
cause lay in the truthfulness of 
their statements.’’ They could not 
afford to print anything that could 
be proven false by the South, be- 
cause if they did their cause would 
be lost. 

The South paid very little atten- 
tion to abolition agitation before 
1831 because there was no general 
movement against slavery. What 
little anti-slavery agitation that 
there was concerned itself with 
‘‘moderate abolition’’ and ‘‘coloni- 
zation.’’ It was in 1831, that the 
South began to fear for the safety 
of its system of slavery because in 
that year anti-slavery agitation be- 
gan to take on the guise of an or- 
ganized movement. Our paper, 
therefore, begins at that point be- 
eause it was from 1831 until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, that the 


southern slavocracy attempted to 
stifle, by fair means or foul, any 
discussion of slavery. We have di- 
vided our treatise, chronologically, 
into two parts because the organ- 
ized anti-slavery movement is gen- 
erally divided into two main peri- 
ods. The divisions are therefore, 
‘*Mob violence during the period 
of missionary activity’’ and ‘‘Mob 
violence during the period of politi- 
eal activity.’’ 

The United States in 1831 was a 
young and bustling nation of fron- 
tier communities. The older and 
more mature Atlantic Seaboard was 
much farther advanced than the 
interior, but it too was in its youth. 
One could find in Northern New 
England and New York and in 
Central Pennsylvania large areas 
still in the crude conditions of the 
early eighteenth century. The west 
and southwest were almost all fron- 
tier and all of the southern states 
definitely reflected their lusty 
youth. Government, national and 
local, was in the process of devel- 
opment; and this condition was re- 
flected in the impatience of people 
with the laws. Crimes were even 
more frequent than they are today, 
and laws were changed with great 
rapidity. People still took upon 
themselves the responsibility of set- 
tling their differences, and the duel 
and mob were very frequent sights. 
Duelling was a common thing at 
elections, and even such older cities 
as Boston, New Yerk and Philadel- 
phia suffered from mob violence 
from time to time. Hardly any city 
in the United States had a well 
disciplined police force and the 
state militia was very poorly organ- 
ized. 

In the South conditions were 
even worse than in the North be- 
cause there were few large cities 
where orderly government might 
develop. Except for such cities as 
Charleston, New Orleans and Sa- 
vannah, the South was a rural area 
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dotted with small, young communi- 
ties of the pioneer type where the 
law was very harshly enforced by 
so-called ‘‘vigilance committees’’ 
which were no more than organized 
mobs. These ‘‘vigilance commit- 
tees’’ were led by the most promi- 
nent persons in the community who 
were the slaveholders, and the rab- 
ble was very easily influenced by 
them because they were looked up 
to as the ‘‘pillars of the commu- 
nity’? whom the common people 
strived to join in their position at 
the peak of southern society. This 
slaveholding aristocracy ruled the 
South with a strong hand by keep- 
ing the masses of whites in igno- 
rance and the Negro enslaved. Such 
justice as there was was swiftly 
meted out, and there was greater 
indifference to human suffering 
than in the North. 

It was the existence of this sort 
of condition in the country that 
started the era of the ‘‘Great Re- 
vival.’’ A great religious fervor 
swept the land in the decade, 1830- 
1840. ‘‘Hell and_ brimstone’’ 
preaching was the order of the day 
as ministers preached the tortures 
of damned souls while the congre- 
gations screamed and fainted in 
their pews. The theological schools 
taught a combination of philosophy, 
logic and St. Paul, and sent out 
schools of disciples. Charles G. Fin- 
ney of western New York was the 
greatest of the revivalists. He had 
been a lawyer but was converted by 
George Gale, the founder of Oneida 
Institute and Knox College. Finney 
opposed the old Calvinistie theol- 
ogy and preached a new doctrine 
making salvation the beginning of 
religious experience and not the 
end. Theodore D. Weld and Charles 
Stuart, two of the greatest anti- 
slavery agitators were among his 
disciples. 

The religious fervor of the times 
caused the people to manifest more 
interest in the welfare of their fel- 
lowman. Many reform movements 
started at this time. Some of these 
were the Temperance, Woman’s 
Rights, Sunday School and Sabbath 
Observance, Prison Reform and La- 


18ee Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse. 


bor Movements. However, the one 
that was to create the greatest fu- 
rore was the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment. There had been arguments 
against slavery even before the 
American Revolution, and anti- 
slavery societies had been organ- 
ized as early as 1775; but it was not 
until the year 1831 that the objec- 
tions to slavery came to take on the 
form of an organized movement 
and in this manner alarm the South 
and awaken the North to the injus- 
tices of the ‘‘unique institution”’ 
that lay directly south of her. 
There had been some feeble mutter- 
ings concerning ‘‘moderate aboli- 
tion’’ from such men as Embree in 
Tennessee and Lundy in Ohio and 
Tennessee just before 1831, but 
these ‘‘voices in the wilderness’’ 
had not even been noticed in the 
North and had been looked upon as 
harmless by the South. 

On January 1, 1831, William 
Lloyd Garrison published the first 
issue of The Liberator and the anti- 
slavery cause from then on assumed 
the form of a formidable move- 
ment. The South, then, could not 
but take notice of Garrison, for he 
minced no words and came directly 
out in favor of ‘‘immediate and un- 
restricted emancipation.’’ The 
frank and fiery nature of the young 
newspaper editor is reveale1 in his 
‘address to the public’’ in the first 
number of The Liberator: ‘‘I shall 
strenuously contend for the imme- 
diate enfranchisement of our slave 
population.—I will be harsh as 
truth and as uncompromising as 
justice on this subject—I do not 
wish to think, or speak, or write 
with moderation—I am in earnest 
—TI will not equivocate—I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard!’’? Garrison sent copies of 
his newspaper into the South where 
it caused a sensation. After a few 
months, the slave barons began to 
send protests to the mayor of Bos- 
ton. Some state legislatures adopted 
resolutions and sent them North to 
Massachusetts demanding that that 
state government stop the publica- 
tion of The Liberator. When this 


2Hart, Slavery and Abolition, pp. 180- 
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method failed, rewards were offered 
in the various towns of the South 
for the apprehension of anyone 
caught selling Garrison’s news- 
paper.’ 

Close upon the heels of The 
Liberator came the formation of 
local anti-slavery societies, and in 
1833 the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was founded in Philadel- 
phia. The anti-slavery crusade was 
now formally launched, and the 
South began really to fear for the 
safety of its institution. Even 
though only about one-fifth of the 
South’s population benefited by 
slavery, the entire South came to 
be united in its defence. 

An ever present fear in the 
South was that of slave insurrec- 
tions. Servile insurrections in the 
South were heard of as early as 
1739 when Negroes at Stone, South 
Carolina broke open a warehouse, 
stole arms and ammunition and 
began burning and plundering the 
community. They were finally sub- 
dued by the militia. Other insur- 
rections were the ‘‘Camden At- 
tempt’’ in 1816, the ‘‘Denmark 
Vesey Plot’’ in 1822 and the ‘‘Nat 
Turner Insurrection’? in 1831.4 
The ‘‘Nat Turner Insurrection,’’ 
which occurred in Virginia, 
aroused the entire South. The 
slaveholders capitalized upon this 
great fear of insurrection by saying 
that the abolitionists were inciting 
the slaves to rebel and thereby se- 
cured the support of the common 
folk against anti-slavery propa- 
ganda. Most slaveholders knew 
that they had little to fear from in- 
surrection ; what they really feared 
was the loss of their wealth in slaves 
if the anti-slavery cause continued 
to thrive and was successful in its 
effort to free the slave. They there- 
fore wished to convert the entire 
South to a belief in the ‘‘ positive 
good’’ of slavery and of the evils 
that would result if the Negroes 
were stirred up or set free by the 
abolition propaganda. This fact is 
clearly revealed by a very frank 
article in a journal of southern 


3Henry, The Police Control of the 
Slave in South Carolina, ch. xvi. 

4Henry, The Police Control of the 
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opinion, The United States Tele- 
graph: ‘‘We are of those who be- 
lieve the South has nothing to fear 
from a servile war. We do not be- 
lieve that Abolitionists intend, nor 
could if they would, excite the 
slaves to insurrection. The danger 
of this is remote. We believe that 
we have most to fear from the or- 
ganized action upon the consciences 
and fears of slaveholders them- 
selves, from the insinuation of 
their dangerous heresies into our 
schools and pulpits and our domes- 
tie circles. It is only by alarming 
the conscience of the weak and fee- 
ble, and diffusing among our own 
people a morbid sensibility on the 
question of slavery, that the Aboli- 
tionists can accomplish their ob- 
ject. Preparatory to this they are 
now laboring to saturate the non- 
slaveholding States with the belief 
that slavery is a ‘‘sin against 
God’’; that the ‘‘national com- 
pact’’ involves the non-slavehold- 
ers in the sin; and that it is their 
duty to toil and suffer that the 
country may be delivered from 
what they term ‘‘its blackest stain, 
its foulest reproach, its deadliest 
eurse.’”® 

The slaveholders soon had the 
entire South united in a feeling of 
intense hatred toward anti-slavery 
men. It became extremely danger- 
ous for a person even to become 
suspected of being an abolitionist. 
So-called ‘‘vigilance committees’’ 
were in operation everywhere, and 
deeds of violence were very fre- 
quent. Aaron W. Kitchell, a young 
man from New Jersey and a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, was brought before one of 
these ‘‘vigilance committees’’ at 
Hillsborough, Georgia on June 8, 
1836. He was tarred and feathered 
by this well-organized mob for 
merely being suspected of talking 
to a Negro. ‘‘Fiendish intent to in- 
cite an insurrection’’ was what his 
tormentors said. The mob was led 
by the most prominent individuals 
in the town, as was the case with 
most of these ‘‘vigilance commit- 


5Wright and Wright, Elizur Wright, p. 
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tees.’"® In Nashville, Tennessee, 
Amos Dresser was ‘‘tried’’ before 
the ‘‘vigilance committee’’ and 
sentenced to have twenty lashes 
laid upon his bare back because he 
was ‘‘inciting the slaves to insur- 
rection.”"* A Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi mob hanged five northerners 
on July 6, 1835. The men were 
charged with plotting an insurrec- 
tion among the slaves. A panic 
throughout the entire state resulted 
from this act and twenty-six per- 
sons were killed by various mobs.® 

Some very potent threats were 
hurled at the abolitionists by the 
southern press as can be seen by 
this fiery article that appeared in a 
copy of The Richmond Whig dur- 
ing the year, 1835: ‘‘Let the hell- 
hounds’’ at the North beware. Let 
them not feel too much security in 
their homes, or imagine that they 
who throw fire-brands, although 
from, as they think, so safe a dis- 
tance, will be permitted to escape 
with immunity. There are thou- 
sands now animated with a spirit 
to brave every danger to bring 
these felons to justice on the soil 
of the Southern States, whose 
women and children they have 
dared to endanger by their hell- 
concocted ‘plots. We have feared 
that Southern exasperation would 
seize some of the prime conspira- 
tors in their very beds, and drag 
them to meet the punishment due 
their offenses. We fear it no longer. 
We hope it may be so and our ap- 
plause as one man shall follow the 
successful enterprise.’ 

The slaveholding aristocracy of 
the South attempted to legalize this 
mob violence against abolitionists 
by passing laws against the intro- 
duction of abolitionist literature in 
the South. The first of these laws 
was made in South Carolina in 
1820 and made it a high misde- 
meanor to introduce into the state 
any written or printed matter sub- 
versive to the established order of 


6Quarterly Anti Slavery 
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things with reference to slavery.?° 
A very fiery pamphlet called 
‘‘“Walker’s Appeal,’’ written by a 
free Negro in Boston in 1829 was 
the signal for all southern states 
to adopt laws against ‘‘incendiary 
literature,’’ especially after ‘‘Nat 
Turner’s Insurrection’’ and the 
great stir created by The Liberator 
in 1831. These laws were supposed- 
ly made to guard against the pos- 
sible incitement of insurrection 
among the slaves, but they were 
really designed to keep abolition- 
ist propaganda from circulating in 
the South. Many deeds of violence 
were committed under the guise of 
enforcement of these laws. 


Men came to be mobbed for mere- 
ly possessing anti-slavery material. 
An innocent man was lynched at 
Farmville, Virginia in 1835 and 
The Richmond Whig said: ‘‘We 
hear with painful feelings that the 
individual lynched at Farmville 
was from the strongest evidence not 
only innocent of any purpose of 
injury to the people of the South, 
but a harmless, inoffensive, and 
pious man. We feel for him, but 
we feel more for those who, in a 
patriotic but rash and mistaken 
spirit, inflicted a severe and de- 
grading punishment on an inno- 
cent man!’’ The paper then goes 
on in the rest of the article to 
blame the abolitionists for inciting 
insurrections.! 

On August 11, 1835 at George- 
town, District of Columbia, a Dr. 
Reuben Crandall of Peekskill, New 
York was arrested for possessing 
anti-slavery publications. The civil 
authorities had a hard time keeping 
him from being lynched on the way 
to jail in Washington. The man 
had violated no law of the District 
of Columbia or of the United 
States, yet he was held in jail until 
April, 1836. He was finally tried 
for ‘‘possessing incendiary litera- 
ture,’’ pleaded ‘‘not guilty’’ and 
was acquitted. It was dangerous for 
him to appear in public in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia from that time 
on.!* 

Another rare case in which the 
accused was saved from being 
mobbed, occurred in Savannah, 
Georgia in 1836. John Hopper, a 
young merchant from New York 
was suspected of being an aboli- 
tionist. His private papers were 
searched, and he might have been 
killed had not the police rescued 
him and jailed him for safekeep- 
ing. The mayor of Savannah finally 
allowed him to escape, for there 
were no charges against him. 

Freedom of the press in the 
South was virtually unknown after 
1831. In some states journalism 
was limited by the laws against 
‘‘ineendiary publications’’ but in a 
border state like Kentucky, public 
opinion kept abolitionist organs 
from functioning properly.'* James 
G. Birney, a prominent abolitionist 
that had formerly been a slave- 
holder in Alabama, tried to publish 
an anti-slavery newspaper in Dan- 
ville, Kentucky but did not sueceed. 
The announcement of his intention 
to publish The Philanthropist 
brought him a threatening letter 
from certain Danville citizens on 
July 12, 1835. Birney was deter- 
mined to proceed in the face of 
these protests and announced his 
intention to do so in an answering 
letter on July 22, 1835. He was up- 
held in this intention by a number 
of friends in the town. However, 
Birney finally gave up the idea 
when the owner of the printing es- 
tablishment sold out to a former 
newspaper owner of the town. 
Birney then moved to Cincinnati 
and proceeded to publish The Phi- 
lanthropist there.1® 

Another incident showing the 
lack of freedom of the press oc- 
eurred in St. Louis, Missouri in 
1837. Elijah P. Lovejoy, a young 
Presbyterian minister from Maine 
settled there, first as a school- 
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teacher, then as a preacher and 
lastly as the editor of a religious 
paper. In 1837, a slave was ac- 
cused of a serious crime and tried 
in the ‘‘Lynch Court’’ by a man 
named Judge Lawless. The slave 
was found guilty and sentenced to 
be burned alive. Lovejoy pro- 
tested in his newspaper to no avail; 
and when he persisted after the 
slave had been executed, a mob 
broke in his office and smashed his 
printing press. He was driven out 
of St. Louis and moved about 
twenty miles up the river to Alton, 
Illinois where he started a similar 
paper known as The Alton Observ- 
er. His press was destroyed two 
more times, and he finally met a 
violent death while defending his 
press against a third Alton mob.'° 

The United States mail was not 
even safe from the wrath of the 
slaveholders against abolitionists. 
In Charleston, South Carolina on 
July 30, 1835 at ten P. M. a mob 
broke into the post office and stole a 
package of mail that had been con- 
veniently wrapped up by the post- 
master. The next day, public no- 
tice having been given, the mail was 
burned in the public square before 
a large audience. The city council 
investigated the matter and ap- 
pointed a committee of twenty- 
one whose duty it was to inspect the 
mail with the postmaster and sepa- 
rate the ‘‘ineendiary matter’’ from 
the rest. In this manner, a commit- 
tee was given the authority to steal 
from the United States mail when- 
ever it pleased! This mob violence 
was sanctioned by the postmaster- 
general, Amos Kendall, as is shown 
by his statement made soon after 
the Charleston robbery: ‘‘I am not 
prepared to direct you to forward 
or deliver the papers of which you 
speak. The Post Office Department 
was created to serve the people of 
each and all of the United States, 
and not to be used as an instrument 
of their destruction. None of the 
papers detained have been for- 
warded to me, and I cannot judge 
for myself their character and ten- 
dency ; but you inform me that they 
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are, in character, ‘most inflamma- 
tory and incendiary, and insurrec- 
tionary in the highest degree.’ 

‘By no act or direction of mine, 
official or private, could I be in- 
duced to aid, knowingly, in giving 
circulation to papers of this de- 
scription directly or indirectly. We 
owe an obligation to the laws, but a 
higher one to the communities in 
which we live, and if the former be 
perverted to destroy the latter, it 
is patriotism to disregard them. En- 
tertaining these views, I cannot 
sanction, and will not condemn the 
step you have taken.’’!7 

The Charleston case was only one 
of many in which the United States 
mail was violated. It was extremely 
hard for anyone in the South sus- 
pected of being an’ abolitionist to 
receive his mail from the North. 
Postmasters either refused to pass 
on any matter that looked like 
abolitionist literature or mobs stole 
the mail from the post offices. The 
President of the United States was 
even in sympathy with such acts, as 
is shown by his silence concerning 
the statements of his postmaster- 
general and by the fact that in his 
message to Congress in 1835 he 
urged the passage of ‘‘an incendi- 
ary publications bill’’ to ‘‘ prohibit, 
under severe penalty, the circula- 
tion in the Southern States, 
through the mails, of incendiary 
publications intended to instigate 
the slaves to insurrection.’’ Presi- 
dent Jackson’s bill was pushed in 
Congress by Calhoun but was lost 
by a vote of 19 to 25 as Benton, 
Clay, Crittenden and four other 
southern senators voted against the 
measure which received the support 
of northerners like Van Buren and 
Buchanan.?® 

That abolitionism was frowned 
upon in the North during this time 
is clearly evident by the fact that 
certain northern senators voted for 
the passage of the above-quoted 
bill. Most northerners failed to 
understand the meaning of ‘‘im- 
mediate emancipation’’ and aboli- 
tionists met with mob violence even 
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in the North, especially in such 
large cities as New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia.1® Southerners 
were even so bold as to come North 
to attempt to do violence against 
prominent abolitionists. ‘‘A pilot 
boat from South Carolina was 
anchored in New York harbor for 
three weeks, its owners intending to 
kidnap him (Elizur Wright) and 
Arthur Tappan and carry them to 
South Carolina for the purpose of 
trial. They were warned, however ; 
they knew the crew and saw them 
often, but were never taken off 
their guard.’’?° 

The ‘‘Committee of Vigilance”’ 
of Feliciana Parish, Louisiana was 
even bold enough to offer a reward 
of $50,000 for the delivery to them 
of Arthur Tappan.*! ‘‘No person 
known to be an Abolitionist could 
travel in those days at the South 
except at the peril of his life. If 
anyone was suspected, in view of 
circumstances ever so slight, to be 
an enemy of slavery, he was sure 
to meet with some indignity. Mean- 
while, Southerners could travel at 
the North, bring their slaves with 
them, go where they listed, and de- 
nounce abolitionists as incendi- 
aries and cut-throats at every 
step, and no one thought of impos- 
ing any restriction upon their lib- 
erty. It was an offense against pub- 
lic opinion to oppose slavery, but 
none whatever to apologize for it 
or defend it outright.’’?? 

The period of moral agitation 
against slavery came to a close in 
1839 and the abolitionists turned 
toward political action. There were 
a number of reasons for this 
change, but the most significant was 
that the abolitionists found the 
South closed to any discussion of 
the subject of slavery. Missionary 
efforts were making some headway 
in the North, thanks to Theodore 
D. Weld and his co-workers, but the 
South was definitely united in a 
defense of slavery. Through acts 
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of violence and laws against the 
circulation of abolitionist propa- 
ganda the South sealed itself 
against any appreciable efforts by 
the abolitionists. All open discus- 
sion of the subject was forbidden 
and various local laws restricted 
manumission. Because of this 
‘‘sealed South’’ and because of a 
number of other reasons such as 
failure to collect dues from local 
societies, loss of money in the Panic 
of 1837, debate over the question of 
women’s: rights and _ dissension 
within the ranks, the anti-slavery 
movement became political as the 
more prominent members withdrew 
from the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Garrison refused to let the 
old society die, however, and he put 
himself in charge and with his 
Massachusetts friends continued to 
keep up some moral . agitation 
against slavery. ‘‘Garrisonians’’ 
were, however, merely ‘‘the small 
extreme wing’’ of the abolitionists 
and continued to hinder the cause 
by enraging northerners as well as 
southerners by their ‘‘noisy 
erotchets and blatant treason.’’% 
The real anti-slavery movement 
left the ‘‘Garrisonians’’ behind and 
began, what was ultimately to be- 
come a successful political career. 
The device of the petition had 
brought the discussion of the slav- 
ery question directly onto the floors 
of Congress and had given the 
abolitionist cause a great boost as 
southerners fought to stem the ris- 
ing tide of the ‘‘petition flood.’’ 
The abolitionist converts in 1839 
numbered over a half a million and 
several prominent anti-slavery men, 
such as Giddings of Ohio were re- 
turned to Congress over the protest 
of their party. Far-seeing aboli- 
tionists, therefore, such as Elizur 
Wright and James G. Birney 
thought that the time had come for 
the formation of an anti-slavery 
party. This was done in 1840 when 
the ‘‘Liberty Party’’ ran Birney 
for the presidency. The party 
changed to the ‘‘Free Soil Party”’ 
in 1848 by having a broader plat- 
form and in 1856 became the Re- 
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publican Party that was destined to 
elect Abraham Lincoln to the presi- 
dency in 1860 and thereby cause 
the South to secede from the Union. 

That the South was definitely 
impressed by the steady advance- 
ment of the anti-slavery cause dur- 
ing this period is shown by the in- 
creasing deeds of violence against 
abolitionists and abolitionist sym- 
pathizers. Crimes against anti- 
slavery men became more frequent 
than ever in the southern states as 
the slave oligarchy fought to hold, © 
what they realized more and more 
as time went on, was a doomed 
institution. 

Laws against the circulation of 
‘‘incendiary literature’’ were more 
harshly enforced than ever by the 
‘‘vigilantes.’’ Strickland and Up- 
son, two booksellers of Mobile, Ala- 
bama were warned by the local 
‘‘vigilance committee’’ to leave the 
state after they were found guilty 
of selling ‘‘incendiary literature.’’ 
They were told to be sure and be 
out of Alabama within five days, 
for the authorities could not be re- 
sponsible for their safety. Upon ar- 
riving in New York, Strickland 
told a reporter of the American 
anti-Slavery Society that he had 
once been a slaveholder and had 
never meant any harm to his fellow 
southerners. He said that the books 
he had sold were ‘‘The Life of 
Fiederick Douglass’’ and ‘‘The 
Autographs of Freedom.’’ He also 
stated that he had refused to sell 
‘*Unele Tom’s Cabin.’’** At Che- 
raw, South Carolina in 1856 two 
young Irish peddlers, James Cald- 
well and John Malone were caught 
handing out abolitionist literature 
to slaves under the pretense of sell- 
ing window shades. A large public 
meeting was held in the town and a 
committee was appointed that es- 
corted the two men to the railroad 
station for shipment to the North.*5 

Laws against the teaching of 
slaves to read or write were also 
better enforced during this period. 
This sort of laws had been made 
as early as 1740 and had as a pri- 
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mary object the keeping of . the 
slaves in ignorance so that they 
could be easily controlled and there 
would be little danger of insurrec- 
tion.2* They were now used as ex- 
euses for inflicting injury upon 
persons even caught talking with 
slaves. There were many instances 
of violence against persons charged 
with teaching slaves to read and 
write. In Clarke County, Missis- 
sippi in 1856, two ‘‘ Yankee school- 
teachers’’ were banished from the 
state for tampering with slaves.?* 
At Jacksonville, Florida in 1856, 
Joseph’ L. Blodgett, a mechanic 
formerly of Massachusetts was 
seized by a band of men who called 
themselves ‘‘the Regulators,’’ taken 
to the woods, stripped and given 
eighty lashes. Two days later he 
was shipped to Savannah where he 
learned that his crime was teaching 
Negroes to read and helping run- 
away slaves. He denied both 
charges but was jailed. Finally, he 
was shipped to New York City un- 
der police protection, for a mob had 
gathered about the jail.28 On Sep- 
tember 27, 1860, a Mrs. Catherine 
Bottsford of New York City, who 
had lived peacefully in Charleston, 
South Carolina since December of 
1859, was arrested by a ‘‘vigilant 
policeman’’ and lodged in a dirty 
jail. She was visited by the mayor 
of Charleston and told that her sex 
kept her from being hanged. She 
was accused of treason and sedition 
and tampering with slaves. Finally, 
in November of 1860 she was re- 
leased and returned to New York 
City. While in the Charleston jail, 
the woman had written to the 
mayor of New York City, but that 
officer had refused to help her and 
had said that she must be guilty of 
the alleged crime.”® 

After 1839, the only real anti- 
slavery newspapers published in 
the South were in Kentucky where 
there was no press censorship and 
where public opinion was more 
evenly divided on the subject of 
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slavery. A bill was introduced in 
the Kentucky legislature for the 
censorship of the press and, al- 
though it was sanctioned by the 
Senate, it was defeated in the 
House. However, abolitionist edi- 
tors were not entirely safe from 
mob violence even in Kentucky, as 
can be seen in the case of Cassius 
Marcellus Clay and William Bailey. 

Cassius M. Clay was a graduate 
of Yale College and a nephew of 
Henry Clay. He served in the 
Kentucky legislature and was a 
staunch abolitionist. He made many 
speaking trips through the north- 
ern and eastern states and through 
Kentucky speaking against slavery. 
His most frequent words were, ‘‘I 
proudly aver myself the eternal 
enemy of slavery’’ and ‘‘ Kentucky 
must be free.’’? On June 3, 1845 he 
started to publish The True Ameri- 
can at Lexington. At the start, he 
had 300 Kentucky subscribers and 
1700 elsewhere. In two months, he 
had 700 Kentuckians and 2700 out- 
siders on his mailing list. His plans 
for holding a great emancipation 
convention on July 4, 1846 met 
with a great deal of approval. The 
pro-slavery men became alarmed, 
however, and determined to stop 
the proceedings at once. On Au- 
gust 14, 1845 a committee met and 
decided to request Clay to discon- 
tinue his paper. Clay refused, and 
appealed to the men at their own 
meeting but to no avail. A mob of 
sixty men then demanded the keys 
to the printing office from the 
mayor of Lexington. (James B. 
Clay, son of Henry Clay was among 
them.) The mayor admonished the 
committee that they were commit- 
ting an unlawful act, but surren- 
dered the keys. Clay had the office 
barricaded and guarded by two 4- 
lb. brass cannons but decided not 
to resist the mob. Afterwards, 
when he had let his press be 
shipped, he filed suit against the 
leaders and received a $25,000 
judgment from James B. Clay and 
T. H. Waters. The action of the 
‘*Lexington mob’’ did not stop the 
newspaper, for Clay continued to 
compose it in Lexington and have 
it printed in Cincinnati. Soon after 
this incident, however, Clay left 
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for the Mexican War, and the paper 
was allowed to lapse in his absence 
although he left his friend, John C. 
Vaughn in charge.®° 

William Bailey edited The Free 
South at Newport, Kentucky. On 
December 31, 1858, he issued the 
stirring ery, ‘‘ Workingmen of Ken- 
tucky, think for yourselves! See 
you not that the system of slavery 
enslaves all who labor for an honest 
living. You, white men are the best 
slave property of the South, and it 
is your own votes that makes you 
so.’’ After ‘‘ John Brown’s Raid”’ 
in 1859, a mob broke into Bailey’s 
printing office and destroyed his 
press.*1 

‘“‘The Underground Railroad’’ 
caused much trouble in the South. 
It was a system by which fugitive 
slaves were helped to places of safe- 
ty by abolitionists. It had been in 
operation since the beginning of 
abolitionism but it was not until 
after the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 that it really 
flourished, in the North. If the 
North had not before been con- 
verted to the anti-slavery cause, it 
was truly converted now. North- 
erners simply could not stand the 
sight of southern man-hunters com- 
ing into their towns and taking re- 
spectable citizens back to a life of 
bondage. Stations along the ‘‘Un- 
derground Railroad’’ multiplied 
very quickly and persons like Levi 
Coffin and Harriett Tubman helped 
hundreds of slaves to escape to the 
safety of the North and Canada. 
There are many amazing stories 
concerning the hairbreadth escapes 
of these fugitive slaves. Some even 
allowed themselves to be sealed in 
large packing boxes and sent as far 
as from Virginia to Pennsylvania.*” 
One author has estimated that over 
50,000 Negroes escaped from the 
South during the thirty year peri- 
od (1830-1860), and that the mone- 
tary loss to the South totaled some 
thirty million dollars.** 
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It can readily be seen, therefore, 
why ‘‘slave stealers’’ were given 
short shrift in the South. Many 
deeds of violence were done during 
this period against persons charged 
with aiding slaves to escape. In 
1858, a slave was discovered on the 
schooner of one Captain Willett 
Mott. Mott, alone with a William 
Dannenburg and two free Negroes, 
Edmund White and George Wash- 
ington, was driven from the city 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Mott went 
directly to Richmond to obtain a 
lawyer. After five months spent in 
vain, trying to get guarantees of 
protection from the governor, he 
ventured on October 13, 1858, to 
return to Norfolk. He had hoped 
to take control of his abandoned 
schooner, but signs of a gathering 
mob caused him to flee to New York 
City that same day.*+ 

Just across the Ohio River from 
Kentucky, an old man named Bell 
and his son were kidnapped by a 
band of southerners and taken to 
Brandenburg, Kentucky. They 
were arrested there and charged 


with having secreted runaway 
slaves. In the late fall of 1857, a 


Colonel Marsh of Indiana, who 
tried to release them on bail, was 
shot down in the street. The next 
summer, two other sons of Bell, 
John and Horace, entered the town 
while the jailer was absent from 
duty, obtained keys from his wife 
and took their father and brother 
back to Indiana. A large reward 
was offered for their capture, and 
on October 23, 1858, Horace Bell 
was seized in New Albany, Indiana, 
by five or six men from Louisville 
and hurried to the Brandenburg, 
Kentucky, jail. He was later moved 
to another place for safe keeping. 
On October 28, 1858, a steamboat 
from New Albany anchored at 
Brandenburg, and a delegation of 
armed men went ashore to parley 
with the Kentuckians. It was soon 
agreed that Bell should be released 
on nominal bail and that the gov- 
ernor of Kentucky should be peti- 
tioned to dismiss all charges against 
the Bells.*° 
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A widely publicized affair oc- 
eurred in 1858 at Kent County, 
Maryland. ‘‘James L. Bowers, a 
worthy Anti-Slavery man and 
peaceable ‘Friend’ living in Kent 
County, Maryland, was decoyed 
from his house, late at night, on the 
twenty-third of June, by a eall for 
help from a man pretending to have 
broken his carriage. Bowers was 
seized by a gang of ruffians as he 
came into the road, taken to the 
woods half a mile distant, stripped 
and tarred and feathered, and com- 
manded to leave the state within 
twenty-four hours. His wife, who 
hastened to his aid on hearing his 
outery, was repelled with violence 
and insulted while endeavoring to 
save him; though her condition 
should have shielded her from the 
rudeness even of ruffianism itself. 
The gang then finished their 
night’s work by tarring and feath- 
ering a poor, old, dwarfish, way- 
faring colored woman, ‘scarcely 
weighing fifty pounds’—says the 
Maryland paper, which records the 
chivalrous exploit with evident ap- 
proval—and severely flogging a 
free Negro in whose house they 
found her. The potent reason for 
this display of southern manliness 
was that the old woman ‘leads a 
migratory life’ and ‘her advent 
has been followed more than once 
by the escape of slaves.’ 

‘‘Instead of obeying the com- 
mand to leave the state, Bowers 


went to Chestertown, the county’ 


seat, and lodged complaint against 
the authors of the outrage, and was 
put under bond to appear and tes- 
tifv at the October term. At the 
eall of the State’s Attorney, who 
assured him of protection, he re- 
turned on the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber to the neighborhood whence he 
had been driven, to attend to the 
prosecution of his complaint. The 
slaveholders, hearing of it, held a 
conclave at the county seat, and 
conspired to take him from the 
county before the sitting of the 
court, which was to begin on the 
eighteenth. That day, at early 
dawn, a mob of more than thirty 
men, armed with guns, surrounded 
his sister’s house, where he was 
stopping with his wife, who had 
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given birth to a child two days be- 
fore. Though told of her feeble 
state, the mob prepared to force an 
entrance and threatened to tear the 
house down unless he would come 
out. Under solemn promises of pro- 
tection he consented to go with 
them, and was taken to the nearest 
railroad station; guarded by the 
congressman and seven of his asso- 
ciates, fully armed, and put on 
board a train for Wilmington, Del- 
aware, whence he went to Phila- 
delphia.’’*® 

After 1850, the South and the 
North waged a small ‘‘civil war’’ 
over the return: of fugitive slaves. 
The North was so reluctant to re- 
turn runaway slaves that some 
deeds of violence were committed 
in the South in order ‘‘to get even’’ 
with the North for refusing to re- 


turn the Negroes. Thomas B. 
Young of Philadelphia went to 


Mississippi to arrest a citizen of 
Holly Springs who had defrauded 
a Philadelphia merchant. Armed 
with the proper papers, a requisi- 
tion from the governor of Mississip- 
pi being one, he reached Holly 
Springs in March of 1858 and ar- 
rested his man. However, the peo- 
ple of the town, by threats of vio- 
lenee, caused him to burn his pa- 
pers and leave the state. They said 
that the reason was that Philadel- 
phia refused to surrender fugitive 
slaves.** Another incident of like 
sort oceurred in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. 

The anti-slavery cause gained 
more and more momentum during 
this period as the abolitionist hosts 
gained political prestige and slav- 
ery was the subject of hot debate 
on the floors of Congress, much to 
the chagrin of the southern slavoc- 


racy. The South now saw its 
‘‘unique  institution’’ seriously 
threatened and its hot-blooded 


masses of people fought back with 
their most familiar weapon, ‘‘lynch 
law.’’ Southerners began to resent 
the presence of any northerners 
within their midst, and they 
mobbed men that even mentioned 
abolition or were suspected of be- 
ing in sympathy with the effort. 
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At Columbus, Georgia, in 1856, 
Moses C. Church, formerly of Mich- 
igan, was driven out of the state by 
his own uncle, ‘‘a recreant Ver- 
monter transformed into a Geor- 
gia slaveholder.’’ Church had ex- 
pressed anti-slavery sentiments, 
and his uncle ordered him to leave 
or he would turn him over to a 
mob by telling the public of his 
abolitionist leanings.** Reverend J. 
A. Todd, the minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Tarrytown, 
New York, in a letter to The New 
York Tribune, related incidents of 
an excursion into the South. He 
was not an anti-slavery agitator but 
had no sympathy with slavery. He 
found that free speech on the sub- 
ject was not allowed in the South 
by anyone. He said, ‘‘By my own 
experience and observation, the Ne- 
groes and the whites on the South- 
ern seaboard, so far as relates to 
the enjoyment of free speech, are 
all slaves together.’’ In Charlotte, 
North Carolina, he was almost 
mobbed for expressing his views on 
the matter.*® A northern man at 
Aiken, South Carolina, was caught 
reading The New York Tribune 
and was tarred and feathered.*° In 
a letter to The Chicago Tribune, 
one Frederic Amthor stated that in 
December, 1859, a young man from 
Illinois, named Evans, was whipped 
to death by a mob at Henderson, 
Texas, for merely having said that 
he preferred free states to slave 
states. The Henderson New Era 


justified the murder. Amthor soon. 


had to flee for denouncing mob 
law.44 A man named Hazard of 
Providence, Rhode Island, was as- 
saulted by a slave trader named 
Lamar, threatened with tar and 
feathers and driven from Savan- 
nah, Georgia, on the allegation that 


he had written a Rhode Island’ 


paper what Lamar termed ‘‘false 
statements.’’*? The Arkansas Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, North, was broken up by a 
committee of citizens from Bon- 
ham, Texas, because the northern- 
ers were looked upon as abolition- 
ists, even though the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was far from be- 
ing militantly anti-slavery.** 
‘‘John Brown’s Raid’’ at Har- 
per’s Ferry, Virginia, in 1859 
stirred up the entire South and 
caused a more general and syste- 
matic effort to prevent ‘‘incendia- 
rism.’’ ‘‘The tense feeling of a 
quarter of a century of agitation 
burst loose.’’ Resolutions condemn- 
ing Brown and abolitionists in gen- 
eral, and calling for much investi- 
gation, were adopted throughout 
the South. The town council of 
Sumter, South Carolina, passed res- 
olutions calling upon the council 
‘*to institute a rigid surveillance of 
all transient persons (stragglers 
from the North who visit and tarry 
in our town as agents for books, 
medicines, ete., whose real object 
may be to act as spies and aboli- 
tion emissaries) and when full sat- 
isfaction is not given, to notify such 
persons that their presence in our 
community is not to be tolerat- 
ed.’’** Public opinion in the South 
had become so rapidly pro-slavery 
that even those southerners that 
had seen through the fallacy of 
slave economy were not safe from 
mob violence. John N. Smith, a 
planter in Beaufort District, South 
Carolina, having refused to send 
off, at the bidding of the local ‘‘vig- 
ilance committee,’? a number of 
free Negroes employed on his plan- 
tation, was seized and carried out 
of the state by an armed band.*® 
Also in South Carolina, Dr. Fran- 
eis Lieber, a well known editor of 
the American Encyclopedia and 
for a long time professor of Politi- 
eal Economy and Moral Science at 
South Carolina College, was driv- 
en from the state in the summer of 
1858 on account of an anti-slavery 
article which he had published in 
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the American Encyclopedia fif- 
teen or twenty years before.*® 

Southern slaveholders knew that 
their slave society would be defi- 
nitely doomed if the highly sec- 
tional Republican Party triumphed 
in a national election; so any per- 
son attempting to vote Republican 
in the South was virtually taking 
his life in his hands. In Norfolk, 
Virginia, a man named Stannard, 
formerly of Massachusetts, tried to 
vote for the newly founded Repub- 
lican Party in the 1856 election, but 
his ballot was refused. He had to 
have a police escort to protect him 
from a mob that surrounded his 
home all night. He managed to es- 
cape the next day by disguising 
himself. He had never before med- 
dled with slavery and merely 
wished to show his preference for 
Fremont as a presidential candi- 
date.*7 In Jackson, Mississippi, one 
Sasha, a French-American who had 
lived in the South only eight years, 
attempted to vote for Fremont. He 
was warned not to vote and was 
waited upon by a mob that offered 
him the alternatives of silence or 
banishment. Sasha refused to be 
intimidated, and in the struggle to 
seize him, he was shot and his wife 
threatened with the same fate un- 
less she left the state-within twen- 
ty-four hours. She quickly left for 
New York.*® 

Southerners were particularly vi- 
olent during the 1860 election, for 
the Republican Party was seen to 
have an excellent chance of win- 
ning due to the fact that there were 
four major parties in the field. 
Threats and counter-threats were 
hurled on every hand. The Peters- 
burg, Virginia Express had the au- 
dacity to run an advertisement 
signed by ‘‘several gentlemen’’ 
saying that ‘‘anyone who hands in 
a ticket for Lincoln will receive 
thirty-nine lashes and a coat of tar 
and feathers.’’*® A man named 
John Nott from Michigan was 


46American Anti-Slavery Society, Re- 
port for 1858-59, p. 104. 

47American Anti-Slavery Society, Re- 
port for 1856-57, pp. 11-12. 
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49American Anti-Slavery Society, Re-- 
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hanged near Vicksburg, Mississip- 
pi, for avowing himself a Repub- 
lican in January of 1860.5° Anoth- 
er man was tarred and feathered 
and then set adrift in a skiff on the 
Mississippi River. The mayor of 
New Orleans caused one Harris to 
be arrested and imprisoned for 
merely having said, ‘‘I would have 
been glad to vote for Lincoln.”’ 
Harris was immediately released, 
however, by a writ of habeas cor- 
pus.*! Joseph Ribero, a carpenter 
of Savannah, Georgia, was whipped 
and run out of the state for merely 
telling a slave the news of Lincoln’s 
election to the presidency.™” 

The ruling minority of slavehold- 
ers in the South were afraid that 
the great majority of southern peo- 
ple would be awakened to a realiza- 
tion of the evils of slavery ; so they 
used mob violence as a means of 
stopping the ears of the South. 
Fear of servile insurrections was a 
great one in the ante-bellum South 
and made a fertile ground for pro- 
slavery propaganda. The masses 
were told that the abolitionists 
meant to cause uprisings among the 
slaves and that they must, there- 
fore, be stopped, by violence if nec- 
essary, before they had incited the 
slaves to violence. It was the 
‘‘erude age’’ of American history 
and frontier justice was very com- 
mon. Therefore, it was very easy 
to incite mobs to action. It was also 
very hard to explain the ‘‘imme- 
diate abolition’’ doctrine that the 
abolitionists were advocating. Slav- 
ery was regarded as a gigantic po- 
lice system and the only manner in 
which the black race could live 
peacefully along-side the white 
race. Southerners were terrified by 
the very thought of thousands of 
unlettered Negroes turned loose up- 
on the population to conduct them- 
selves as they saw fit. Then too 
Southerners resented what -they 
termed ‘‘outside interference.’’ 
They said that they could take care 
of their own problems and did not 
need any ‘‘Yankees’’ to tell them 
what to do. This resentment was 
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mainly due to the fact that south- 
erners, even most of the slavehold- 
ers, realized the evils of slavery, 
economically, morally and socially 
but hardly saw how they could do 
away with an institution in which 
they had invested so much of their 
wealth and energy. The slavehold- 
ing aristocracy was determined to 
keep its wealth in slaves and did not 
have much trouble in persuading 
its ‘‘vassals,’’ the poorer non-slave- 
holders, to lend their assistance. 
The main reasons, therefore, for 
mob violence against abolitionists 
in the South were the stirring up 
of the common folk by the aristo- 
cratic slaveholders ; the fear of ser- 
vile insurrections; the crude fron- 
tier conditions existent in early 
19th century America; the failure 
to understand the meaning of ‘‘im- 
mediate abolition’’; the belief that 
slavery was essential to the well- 
being of society ; and the hatred of 
‘‘outside interference. ’’ 
Government in early nineteenth 
century America was in the process 
of development. Police power was 
very unorganized in the large cities, 
such as New York and Philadel- 
phia, and in the sparsely settled 
South was virtually unknown. 
Frontier justice was the rule. and 
was generally dispensed by so- 
ealled ‘‘vigilance committees.’’ 
These were little more than mobs, 
and were very effective in doing 
violence to the abolitionists. Other 
methods of harassing abolitionists 


were by means of arrest under laws - 


against ‘‘incendiary publications, ’’ 
the calling of special citizens’ com- 
mittee meetings and, of course, the 
spontaneous mob of the moment. 
Methods of doing violence also 
reflect the crude conditions of the 
times. These are, in the order of 
their frequency of occurrence: tar- 
ring and feathering, flogging, bod- 
ily assault, shooting, violation of 
the United States mail, breaking of 
printing presses, and hanging. 
Mob violence helped the abolition 
cause rather than hindered it. The 
South showed that it really realized 
that slavery was wrong, and was 
determined to keep down any dis- 
cussion of the subject because it 
would show that section ‘‘in a bad 
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light.’’ ‘‘Mob violence emphasized 
the fact that the abolitionists were 
not acting contrary to law, and it 
aroused the fighting spirit of thou- 
sands of people who knew very lit- 
tle about the controversy, except 
that the abolitionists had something 
to say so important that it must be 
prevented by violence and mur- 
der. ’58 
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formed that they were not desired 
in this new circle of wealth and 
luxury. 

The various risings inviting the 
interference of the United States 
Government in the affairs of Cuba 
need not interest us here, but it is 
necessary to note that the troubles 
of the island have become more and 
more racial. The local and interna- 
tional corporations exploiting the 
country belong as a rule to the 
white race whereas the laboring ele- 
ment comprises most of the black 
people in Cuba. The local business 
of the island is to some extent in 
the hands of the dethroned Span- 
iards who in losing political control 
did not descend to a lower economic 
level. The Cubans of Spanish ori- 
gin bulk large in local business af- 
fairs. They have had competition 
mainly from American corpora- 
tions now establishing monopoly 
control which, while not eliminat- 
ing the former ‘Spanish entrepre- 
neur class, decidedly prohibits the 
realization of profits once enjoyed 
without great effort. The Negroes 
emerging from slavery in Cuba, 
just as their brethren in the United 
States, had to start from scratch, 
and the capitalists have not per- 
mitted them to advance very far. 
Cubans of Spanish origin also be- 
long to this laboring class, but the 
preference given to the white over 
the black element has tended more 
and more to Africanize the group 
devoted to drudgery. 

To persons conversant with Cu- 
ban affairs, therefore, economic 
troubles appear to be to a great ex- 
tent the struggle of the privileged 
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Spaniard and Cuban of Spanish 
origin pitted against the Negro ele- 
ment of the island. Americans have 
given Cuba a race problem which is 
working the same havoc there as in 
the United States. The poor man 
in Cuba laughs at the proclamation 
of democracy emanating from their 
government, for they see in these 
manifestations not any assurance of 
equality and justice but a slogan to 
unite exploiters of the poor in an 
effort to keep the present world as 
it is today under the political boss- 
es controlled by the capitalists. The 
racial identity of candidates and 
the record of the aspirants with re- 
spect to their attitude toward the 
poor are carefully considered in 
reaching a decision as to support or 
non-support of these leaders. Even 
families are being divided, or ap- 
parently divided, along these lines. 
For economic as well as political 
reasons these families direct the 
pale-faced members of a circle into 
one sphere and the darker children 
of the same parents into other chan- 
nels where they tend to have less 
and less contact and finally sepa- 
rate altogether as thousands have 
long since learned to do in the Unit- 
ed States. In Puerto Rico where 
the policies of the United States 
may be carried out directly rather 
than indirectly the same ends have 
been reached with less difficulty. 





Antonio Maceo 
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small farms in St. Jagode, Cuba to 
follow their husbands’ lot. These 
women busied themselves in gather- 
ing up the wounded that fell in the 
battles and succoring them. Chris- 
tina Lazo, a daughter of Cuba, was 
imprisoned by reason of her sepa- 
ratist propaganda, and was locked 
up in the Jarneo prison. On the 
nineteenth of February, 1895, the 
forces under Maceo invaded the 
place, and liberated the prisoners. 
Christina burned the prison, made 
a speech to the town people to pre- 
vail on them to join the rebels, and 
then marched away with the Cuban 
troops. 

The ‘‘ Apostle of the Revolution’’ 
as José Marti was called, fused all 


forces black and white into a Cu- 
ban nation. He was killed at Dos 
Rios, and Antonio Maceo died in 
Pinar del Rio. 

Sefior M. Carona Ferrer, in his 
eulogy before the Cuban House of 
Representatives, on the fifteenth 
anniversary of Maceo’s death, said 
that he needed to have ‘‘the lyre of 
Homer,’’ the ‘‘judgment of 
Thiers,’’ and the ‘‘feelings of La- 
martine’’ to pay deserving homage 
to Cuba’s greatest soldier. Maceo 
was ‘‘prudent at Paso Real, astute 
at Cabanas, strategic at Timbas de 
Estorino, inflexible at Cucaraji- 
eara, resolved and determined at 
Rubi, impetuous at Cerra de Negro; 
but always great, always in com- 
plete dominion of his extraordinary 
faculties. ’’ 

Maceo fell at Punta Brava in 
Pinar del Rio on December 7, 1896, 
in an insignificant clash, struck by 
three bullets when surrounded by 
a handful of faithful men. The 
news of his death caused a panic. 
Many believed that it would bring 
the revolution to an end, so closely 
was his name associated with its 
success. But his death only served 
to give added resolution and im- 
petus to those in the field to redeem 
the untimely end of the great lead- 
er. 

His many years of devotion to 
the cause of freedom, his privations 
in the mountain wilderness, his 
brilliant engagements, all redound- 
ed to the glory of Cuba. He carried 
the battle flag into Pinar del Rio, 
the most difficult and best patrolled 
region, and died as a soldier with 
his spurs on. 

This was a colored man, and in 
Cuba the government is intrenched 
in the hands of whites. But this 
government has not been able to 
melt into the crucible Spanish 
bronze cannon which were moulded 
as an expression of gratitude into 
the equestrian statue of the most 
valorous soldier of the Cuban re- 
public. The mausoleum in the 
mountains of Cacahual also recalls 
to the transient traveller the genius 
of the war of liberation—Antonio 
Maceo. 

Thus today in Havana, Cuba, a 
man of Negro descent is signally 
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honored for his many unselfish 
contributions to the cause of Cu- 
ban freedom. Antonio Maceo has 
in the city of Havana an equestrian 
statue of magnificent proportions. 
Yet the world knows very little of 
how Maceo’s prowess is still ad- 
mired by the Spaniards who fought 
against him. Cuba has finally hon- 
ored this Negro, because of his serv- 
ices to his fatherland. He was al- 
ways above suspicion, the ablest and 
noblest of American born cavalry 
leaders, unsurpassed by any which 
the new world has produced. 





Books on Cuba 


Books on the early history of 
Cuba are numerous, but most of 
them are in foreign languages. The 
Spanish people who looked upon 
Cuba as their most valuable colo- 
nial possession have chronicled its 
record in various ways. Writers 
from other European countries 
have likewise given their impres- 
sions of the country in their re- 
spective languages; but, with the 
exception of British productions, 
the large majority of these works 
are in tongues foreign to most citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Few writers of our country have 
written dispassionately of Cuba. 
For many years our efforts, cul- 
minating with the Ostend Mani- 
festo, centered around taking the 
island by force to assure the ex- 
pansion of slave territory. Pro- 
slavery United States could not feel 
comfortable over the risings of the 
Cubans to overthrow slavery and 
assure liberty and equality for all. 
Some of our citizens longed for the 
opportunity to take a hand in Cu- 
ban affairs to make a better job of 
the subordination of the Negroes 
there than the Spanish Government 
was able to do, and what they wrote 
about Cuba was biased accordingly. 

After the destruction of Spanish 
power in Cuba in 1898 our interest 
there became mainly commercial, 
and the writings on that island 
during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury undertook to present a true 
picture of the natural resources of 
the island and to note the opportu- 
nities for commercial expansion. 
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MIS-REPRESENTING THE NEGRO 


HE public is familiar with the caricature of 
the Negro race. Almost everybody finds in 


the dailies some mis-statement of the of- 
fenses committed by Negroes along with no state- 
ment at all of the worthwhile deeds of Negroes 
from day to day. With this sort of misrepresenta- 
tion the public is familiar, and neither the thinking 
element of the other race nor the Negroes them- 
selves take these exaggerations and falsifications 
seriously. There is, however, a sort of misrepresen- 
tation of which we take little notice; and, even 
when examined, the misrepresentation is so care- 
fully concealed that it is not always detected. This 
misrepresentation is still more dangerous when it 
comes from friends. 

In recent years this misrepresentation has as- 
sumed another form. Now that the public has 
reached the point of desiring information about 
the Negro his would-be friends are appearing be- 
fore the publishing houses with their version of the 
past and present of the Negro. Their motives are 
twofold. They desire to play the role of the spokes- 
men for the despised: group, and they would also 
earn money by exploiting the demand for literature 
on the Negro. The other day a manager of a firm 
bringing out a book of sketches of Negroes was 
excoriated for his narrow choice of the subjects 
treated and for the exaggeration of the insignificant 
at the expense of the significant. He frankly re- 
plied that the author was trying to write something 
that would sell. This book, although carrying 
sketches of several worthy characters, chose as the 
representative of the Negro in science a man who 
was not a scientist, a decayed race leader now liv- 
ing on a handout, a propagandist without any pro- 
gram for the thousands following him, a politician 
widely known for doing nothing constructive, and 
an educator whose theories have been long since 
repudiated. 

This misrepresentation of the race is often aided 
by the highly mis-educated “scholars” of the Negro 
race. A white writer receives a grant for the study 
of some aspect of the Negro life or history, and to 
show his “broadmindedness” he associates with him 
one or more of these distinguished “scholars.” The 


Negroes participating may take part in the discus- 
sion of plans and methods, but in the final analysis 
the recipient of the grant, or the grantor, decides 
for the Negroes what they shall undertake and how 
they must perform the task. In the final reorgani- 
zation of the data and the reduction of these mate- 
rials to literary form anything which the Negro 
writers may say or present that may be offensive to 
the grantor or that might interfere with the status 
quo must be modified or eliminated. In the end 
the Negroes contributing have made so many 
changes that what they have published is not their 
production but that of their bosses with assist- 
ance under many limitations. No thinking Ne- 
gro can believe that he thereby serves the truth. 
No self-respecting Negro will stoop so low and 
thus traduce his own race. Yet many of our most 
prominent “scholars” are spending their lives in 
this way. It is desirable for Negro investigators to 
seek and receive grants for their efforts anywhere 
the opportunity presents itself but these grants 
should be for projects which they have conceived 
—not to assist some one in working out the mis- 
representation of his people or any other people. — 
We are often asked why so many of our so-called 
most advanced “scholars” may be used in this fash- 
ion. The answer is very simple. They lack char- 
acter. They may have committed much to memory 
and may know how to apply difficult techniques, 
but they lack the thing most essential to man— 
character. Poverty in a world of fashions and fads 
drives so many of our promising young men to sell 
out. The best opportunities they have for “keep- 
ing up with the Jones’ ” comes from service in the 
underpaid professions, and they readily yield to the 
temptation for selling their influence to almost any 
agency offering a few hundred dollars. They have 
no established price. Almost any offer from the 
representative almoner is sufficient unto the end. 
In fact, these agencies are usually sought by Ne- 
groes open to such propositions, and they feel 
slighted and even complain if they are passed over 
in employing others. To be thus taken in is con- 
sidered a mark of honor among some Negroes. 
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